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THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOL QUESTION 


HE correspondence which, in the natural course of 


things, has been started by the Archbishops’ 
deputation last week, ought to clear up the real 
issue in the much-debated voluntary school question. 
For that reason it is most especially worthy of atten- 
tion, and would be even if the whole discussion were 
But it is much more. The voluntary 
will assuredly be much to the fore in the 
coming session, and there is a manifest advantage 
even to the mere onlooker in getting a good pre- 
liminary general knowledge of the lines on which 
discussion will run. By the help of the Bishop of 
Hereford’s letter and Archdeacon Wilson’s answer to 
him, of Principal Fairbairn’s most typical outpouring 
of Nonconformist illwill in the 7'mes of ‘Thursday, and 


academical. 
school 


of the successive speeches made to Lord Salisbury by 
the deputation from the Wesleyan Conference on 
Vednesday, it is possible to obtain something like a 
chart of the country. If this is interesting to the 
student of the game who looks at it from the outside, 
it is all of the utmost interest, for very intelligible 
reasons, to the politician and the Churchman. 

However unpleasant it may be to have to say so, the 
fact remains that the Government must expect to find 
its most obstinate opponents among Dissenters, and 
that their ruling motive will be hostility to the Church. 
‘There is a passage in Principal Fairbairn’s letter which 
is very significant. It is that in which he makes an 
angry reference to the now long abolished tests and the 
disabilities once imposed upon Dissenters. For what 
purposes can these ancient grievances be referred to 
except as an appeal to sleeping passions * It is not less 
significant to find Principal Fairbairn complaining that 
young Nonconformists who have passed through the 
University of Oxford, ‘even after they have taken the 
most brilliant degrees, find an educational career, 
especially in our greater schools, closed to them, 


Registered as q Newspaper 


unless on the condition that they abandon their Non- 


conformity.’ ‘They cannot, in fact, expect to be made 

under-masters at Eton or Winchester, while they still % 
remain Dissenters. ‘This, we repeat, is worth attention , 
because it shows the spirit in which a very large number a 


of the Nonconformists approach the question of religious — 
teaching. ‘They not content with 
themselves unless it is accompanied with a_ right 
The comes out 
most clearly in Mr. Hugh Price Hughes's speech to 
Lord on Wednesday. He the 
grievance to the Dissenters of being compelled to 
attend Church schools, and their right to representation 
on the controlling bodies of such places. Mr. Hughes, 
, does not say why it is that the Dissenters do 


are freedom for 


to control Churchmen. same view 


Salisbury insisted on 


how ever 


not establish schools themaelv es, even when they are, as 


he represents, in the majority. They wish apparently Be 
that the school should be established by the Church, and = 
that they should control the religious instruction. It is WN 
unquestionably unpleasant to have to face the fact that : 
such views as these influence the bodies to which Prin- ; 


- 
* 


cipal Fairbairn and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes belong, 
for it shows that those who are in favour of religious 
itself. ‘The @ 
Dissenters are indeed in favour of freedom for the teach- | 
ing of religion, but it is on the proviso that the liberty ; 
of the Church is to be pared to the quick. Rather 
than see it really free, they will give their support to Ab 
the compulsory teaching of School Board Christianity, 

a species of common measure of religion deprived 


instruction are a house divided against 


far as may be of all precision and character. ‘They can 


see the grievance when their own members have to 

submit to having their own children taught either in a 
Church of England school or where no such religious 
instruction is given as they think necessary. But that 
the same disability should be imposed upon Churchmen 
does not strike them as a wrong at all. We have to 
face the fact that their effectual help will be given to 
the supporters of secular education, not because they 
like that, but because they dislike the Church. ’ 

It was, perhaps, the best feature of Lord § Salisbury’s 
answer to the deputation that he did not shirk this 
truth. “He ‘did not deny that the 
Dissenters have a grievance. - ‘The law compels them to 
send their ‘children to ‘school, 
have no choice but to send them to places provided by 
the Church and governed by her. The want 
religious census, for which, as Lord Salisbury 
dexterous thrust ‘reminded the deputation, the Dis- 
senters are themselves responsible, makes it difficult Ms 
to say what the real magnitude of this grievance may 
be, but we may allow that it exists, and is entitled to a 


disagreeable 
and in ‘some cases they* 


of a ‘ 
with 


] 








ne 


— 


remedy. ‘This the Church is prepared to give by 
allowing the Dissenters the right to’ give the religious 
instruction to their own children in schools belonging 
to her. The question is whether that will satisfy 
the Nonconformists. We doubt very much whether it 
will. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, for instance, seems to 
consider it a wrong that the children of Dissenters 
should be expected to go to schools where the general 
tone is given by the Church of England. In such cases 
he finds the conscience clause a mere sham, because 
apparently the prevailing influence of the Church has a 
contaminating effect. ‘The alternative suggested by the 
Dissenters is somewhat vague. It is apparent that 
there is to be a Schooi Board in every district which 
will see that schools are provided for every denomination 
—which as far as we understand it sounds like the 
most costly scheme yet proposed. But matters of detail 
must be dealt with when we get to the stage of dis- 
cussing a definite proposal. The dominating fact at 
present is this—that the Church must expect to find 
the Dissenters in opposition to her in whatever effort 
she makes to save her own schools from extinction. 


M. NELIDOFF’S PROCLAMATION 
igen the end of last week a document was 


published which, though it was far more signifi- 
cant than any other that has appeared in print since 
the Armenian Question became urgent, received little 
notice from the English press, and from many im- 


portant journals none at all. This was the letter of 


M. Nelidoff, Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, to 
the Armenian Catholicos, who had made some appeal 
to him. When a Russian Ambassador speaks formally 
of any great matter in which his country is concerned 
we may be sure that we hear the voice of the Russian 
Government; and what M. Nelidoff wrote to the 
Armenian dignitary was this: ‘The Armenians at 
Constantinople are sufficiently reassured; they are 
threatened by no danger. In the provinces, however, 
there are regrettable conflicts, which, unfortunately, 
are in most cases caused by Armenians, who are insti- 
gated by Revolutionary Committees. The result is a 
terrible revenge on the part of the Turks in the shape 
of a horrible massacre of Christians. "The Sultan has 
sanctioned the schemes of reforms submitted by the 
three great Powers, and preparations are now proceed- 
ing for carrying them out. To this end it is necessary 
that the leaders of the people should persuade the 
latter to desist from revolutionary attempts, to 
abandon the idle hope of foreign intervention, to put 
a stop to all disturbances, and to co-operate in the im- 
provement of the situation and the introduction of the 
new order of things.’ 

Some statements in this letter may be open to dis- 
pute, but the amount of truth in them is not the main 
point. The main point is that they represent the 
beliefs which the Russian Government is forced to 
entertain or chooses to adopt; and that the letter as a 
whole must be taken as strong evidence of Russia’s 
mind in the matter, and of the course she means to 
take. Why with this authentic document in print (it 
is now a week old, and has neither been denied nor cor- 
rected) any one should give himself the trouble of draw- 
ing laborious inferences from Russian newspapers and 
listening to rumour from ‘ diplomatic circles, we qo not 
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understand. ‘The official Russian view of the rise, pro- 
gress and present state of this most deplorable business 
is plainly stated by M. Nelidoff; and if the question is, 
What part does Russia mean to play now, what to her 
mind are the right ends, purposes and limitations of the 
European concert ? a clear answer may be found in the 
letter—or should we call it proclamation -—of M. Neli- 
doff. By-and-by, no doubt, there will be plenty of 
foreign intervention in Turkey of one kind or another, 
for some purpose or other then to be defined; but 
nothing of the sort now. The Armenian ‘ Revolutionary 
Committees’ are admonished to ‘abandon the idle hope’ 
that foreign intervention will proceed from the Euro- 
pean concert, which desires to see an end to all dis- 
turbance and the Sultan assisted in carrying out his 
sufficicnt scheme of reforms. ‘That is the Russian word, 
as spoken by the Czar’s representative at Constantinople. 
Both France and Germany—-and Austria too, for that 
matter--could be counted upon from the first to follow 
a line the least promising of upset ; from which it appears 
that as to the scope of purpose of the European concert 
speculation may cease. Yet accidents may change all in 
the twinkling of aneye; and, providently aware of that, 
Russia is preparing her Black Sea fleet and getting an 
army ready to march. 

It was a mere coincidence, perhaps, but from the 
moment when M. Nelidoff’s letter appeared the whole 
aspect of affairs underwent a change. ‘The cessation of 
murder-news from the ‘Turkish provinces must have 
been merely coincidental; the Nelidoff admonitions 
could not have been known at that distance either to 
Turkish pasha or Armenian Committee. ‘The most 
remarkable thing, however, was the dead calm that 
suddenly set in at Constantinople, and was immediately 
felt in Europe; in England certainly. Nothing like it 
had been known, even for an hour, for many a month; 
and yet it happened when report of more massacre was 
fresh, when European ships of war were assembling in 
Turkish waters, and when there was great talk of 
Christian demand and Ottoman refusal over the admis- 
sion of some of these ships through the Dardanelles. 
How to account for this sudden calm —which, like some 
fogs, ‘ you could cut with a knife’-—we do not know, 
unless by the settling effect of M. Nelidoff’s letter. The 
Armenians at headquarters felt it, and were staggered, 
The Sultan and his pashas felt it, and instead of being 
encouraged, as the forecast would have been among 
many of our own prophets, to order additional massacre 
at once, they seem to have shown an assiduity in reform 
that was manifest to all men. In England its effect was 
immediate and striking, though there were reasons, it 
seems, for avoiding allusion to the letter itself. Where till 
thenthere had been too much boast of our command of the 
situation, our foremost influence, our leadership of the 
concert and the like, there was an instant change to a 
tone far wiser and yet no less dignified. ‘The country 


was now to be reminded, as Lord Salisbury himself 


reminded it on his predecessor's behalf, that England 
cannot do as she pleases with the Turkish Empire ; that 
the will and wish of other Powers have to be reckoned 
with and perhaps referred to. Considering the notorious 
incompleteness of our Naval strength, and considering 
that England has no place in any of the combina- 
tions in which all the great Continental Powers are 
bound, it would have been well never to have dropped 
that tone, or to have picked it up again before M, 
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Nelidoff spoke. The truth is, that Lord Salisbury 
has gone as far as mortal man and Minister can 
vo in the double réle imposed upon the English 
Foreign Secretary ; the réle described by the Stan- 
dard as combining the duties of statesmanship with 
those of ‘agent for an exacting philanthropy. 
‘Frightening the Sultan into conduct more harmonious 
with the moral sense of the English people, without at 
the same time shaking the foundations of the Ottoman 
Empire, is a task that can be carried no farther. At 
another time, shaking the foundations would have been 
entirely congenial to the aims of the Russian Govern- 
ment; but it is not so now. ‘That Government— 
whether suspicious of British designs or not—is deter- 
mined that no premature disruptions in the Near East 
shall confuse, weaken, or put off the course of exploita- 
tion in the Far Kast, if Russia can help it; two of the 
(‘zar’s allies are naturally of the same mind ; and, in 
effect, M. Nelidoff’s letter announces the expectation of 
all three that English diplomacy will drop that part of 
its employment which is called ‘ frightening the Sultan.’ 
So much is plain, and perforce must be submitted to. 
What remains for England to do now is to promote by 
every means in her power the execution of the new 
reforms, to send what help she can to the thousands of 
poor creatures who have been crushed between the 
Revolutionary Committees and the barbarity of "Turkish 
vengeance, and to make herself strong. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS F/LS 


TINUE death of Alexandre Dumas fils had been fore- 

seen as likely to take place at almost any time 
this week, but foresight of that kind does not lessen 
the regret that must be felt by all men of letters any 
more than it can alleviate private sorrow. It has been 
well pointed out by the Z%mes Paris correspondent 
that the event happened at a time when Dumas could 
look back on a ‘career which had been marked by a 
singularly steady success, and when it could be said by 
no one that the justly famed playwright had lost 
touch in any sense with the vast audience, both of 
spectators and readers, whom he had long delighted, if 
‘delighted’ is exactly the right word for the impres- 
sion created by the caustic character of many of his 
best-known plays. In one sense the word can scarce 
be held out of place, since fine artistic expression must 
ever be delightful to an appreciative eye and ear. And 
Dumas fils’s inborn and highly cultivated faculty of 
expression, if it was too often brought to the illustration 
of things ‘ gross in nature,’ in Hamlet's sense, was never 
bestowed upon the kind of grossness which a certain 
school in France, few of them Frenchmen, has brought 
into notoriety. As a writer, in regard merely of 
terseness and incisiveness of phrase, Dumas seemed 
never to cease striving after more and more complete- 
ness, and, if it was not difficult to parody the deliberate 
antitheses that he affected in his dialogue, it was 
certainly not easy to imitate with any success the 
semblance of spontaneous brightness that he seldom 
missed. The much-quoted ‘panier 4 quinze sous’ 
speech of Olivier de Jalin in Le Demi-Monde is a case 
in point. The pungent things are not haphazard 
fireworks. very turn of the speech is characteristic 
of the particular person to whom it is assigned. ‘That 
particular person has been interpreted by various 
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excellent players on ‘the buards.”. Jalin was after 
Bressant’sretirement taken up by M. Delaunay whothough 
it was hardly ‘his part’ gave full meaning to the passages 
which it is curious to compare alongside yet more 
compressed and brilliant passages in much later work, 
with the sentimental exuberance of such an early per- 
formance as La Vie a Vingt Ans. There, however, 
one notes also the curiously false and forced view of 
things that clung to the author after he had abjured 
sentiment for satire. ‘Thus, one of the characters who 
has behaved in a manner which it would not be too 
much to call disgraceful, is held up to admiration, on 
account of this very conduct, by his friend as ‘le plus 
honnéte homme que je connaisse. And it is abun- 
dantly evident that the author personally is in 
full sympathy with the admiring friend. Here, 
however, the Parisian point of view, which is different 
from our own, has a good deal to say to the matter. 
With regard to La Dame aux Camélias, that singular 
romance of a woman of completely loose life, what can 
one say «about it, apart from special fault-finding, but 
that its enormous popularity argues the existence in it 
of ‘a deal of human nature’? A work of such import 
may be described, but can hardly be dismissed, as an 
awuvre de jeunesse. It still inspires great actresses, and 
has inspired more than one brilliant actor, to say 
nothing of the multitude of great singers who have 
succeeded in the 7'raviata. 

As to tracing the different ‘periods’ of Dumas’s 
work, that would demand more space than we can now 
give to the task. Nor, indeed, is this a fitting moment 
for going into detailed criticism of one who possessed 
and used enormous talent, and whose death makes 
a very large gap in the ranks of authors and, no doubt, 
especially of playwriters and playwrights. 


SCOTS IN ARMS 


TYNO be at the same time a zealous and popular 

minister, head -gardener of the kail-yard, and one 
of the most prolific writers of Scottish fiction, is the 
pleasant privilege of the Reverend John Watson, better 
known as Ian Maclaren. But signs are not wanting to 
show that, unless Mr. Watson has the wisdom to 
perceive that his wisdom does not lie in the direction of 
critical lectures, the under-gardeners to a man will rebel 
and drive him into exile. Twice has he lectured during 
the past week, and literary Scotland is indignant with 
him. Note well that by the expression ‘literary 
Scotland * are denoted not the individuals composing a 
small circle who, fondly imagining themselves to be 
esoteric, spend their lettered leisure in patting one 
another on the back and pursuing the Art of Butter 
Scotch with self-convincing ardour. Esoteric or no 
these are but a small body, a mere tea-party. Beyond, 
around and above them is that great body of Scots, 
composed of some of the best educated and appreciative 
men on earth, who possess an acute faculty of criticism, 
who have broad and generous views of literary art, who 
are severely contemptuous of the pedantic airs and 
affected graces of the men who pretend to be the 
spokesmen of the literary world of Scotland. ‘These 
are the men whom Ian Maclaren has roused to anger, 
and he will be well advised to look to himself, for, to 
use his own phrase, ‘ the Scottish nation when roused 
burns like an anthracite coal fire.’ 
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His second lecture may be dealt with first, hecause 
it offended merely by its stupidity. The theme was 
‘traits of Scottish character’; such at least was the 
title. But the lecturer appears to have lost himself in 
a pathless wilderness and to have displayed what can 
be called nothing less than crass ignorance of the 
elementary distinctions, themselves not of any substan- 
tial value, between wit, humour, repartee, merriment, 
and fun. Moreover he attempted to draw lines of 
demarcation between Celtic (that is to say, French, 
Irish, and Scotch), Saxon, and American humour. ‘The 
result was dreary, dull and, for the most part, wrong- 
That, however, is no great matter for complaint ; the 
man who ventures into a lecture-hall has himself to 
blame for his disappointment, and he has the remedy 
always in his own feet. He can walk out as easily as 
he walked in: nay, the second proceeding will cost him 
less than the first. 

But the first lecture, which Ian Maclaren had the 
temerity to deliver at Edinburgh, on ‘the typical Scot 
of the Waverley novels,’ was a more serious offence, and 
it surprises us not at all to find the Glasgow Herald, 
that admirable journal printed on the worst paper in 
Europe, describing it as ‘muslin kail” and ‘water 
brose,’ phrases which we humbly assume to involve the 
epithets meagre, unsatisfying, washy, and padded. It 
was beyond all doubt a jejune performance. Tan Mac- 
laren divided his lecture into ‘a plea for Scott” and 
some account of Scott's ‘ delineations of Scottish charac- 
ter. He seemed to think that ‘this present genera- 
tion was not setting a just value on the great Sir 
Walter Scott, although he knew ‘from what one hears 
at dinner-tables * that allusion was made to his romances 
occasionally. Gude sakes! did man ever hear the like ? 
Why do we not hear a plea for Dickens by Mr. 
Zangwill, an entreaty to read Thackeray 
to a wistful public by Mr. Jerome, a 
Marner and 


addressed 


the authoress of Silas Adam Bede by 
the lady who is responsible for the Heavenly Twins ? 
To put things in a nasty and commercial way: Is 
the pastor so assiduously engaged in saubiitians esis 
pretty and diffuse tales of. pastoral life of his as 
to be unaware that, during this year and last, the 
editions of the Waverley novels and the sales of them 
have Let Ian Maclaren be 
reassured ; Sir Walter will survive in spite of his plea, 
which strikes us as a delicious masterpiece of simple 
vanity; thousands of men and women can give a 
biography of Goose Gibbie, and if Ian Maclaren has 
never met a man who read Count Robert of Paris, then 
is he greatly to be pitied in regard to the quality of his 
acquaintance. Of the value of the lecturer's criticism, 
two examples will suffice. Deans ‘was an 
ordinary Scottish woman in excelsis.’ 


been without number ? 


Jennie 
‘She was a sonsie 
woman, a kindly woman, a true woman, and there was 
nothing romantic about her? Scott, again and in Tan 
Maclaren’s judgment, did not understand the Highland 
‘his Highlander was absurd ; he was a trans- 
pontine and stage Highlander’—for our opinion upon 


which sage observation consult Mrs. Gamp. 


character, 


So, having 
with this kind of stuff, having 
discover why Ian Maclaren has 
volunteered to defend a man who will never 


saturated ourselves 
endeavoured to 
be in 
the dock, and has virtually pleaded guilty on his 
behalf to many indictments which nobody had drafted, 
we look for the motive, and we find it in the sllegation 


defence of 
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John Watson, that Sir Walter was not fair 


And 


of the Rev. 
to the religion of the mass of the Scottish people. 
an Edinburgh audience applauded ! 
Mucklewrath and so following, it seems, rankle in 
the hearts of the Scottish people; we know better. 
‘here are more Scotch jokes—we are going to write 
‘Scotch > when we please—about Scottish ministers than 
about all the other Scottise or Scoach professions put 
together: but not all of them are fit for publication. 


THE TRINITY HOUSE 
NOTHER badly 


wanted. destruction of the 
Emmanuel Hospital in Westminster there has followed 
the threatened demolition of the Trinity House Hospital 
in the Mile End Road. 
with the exception of a poor forlorn fragment. 


HOSPITAL 
Monuments Bill is 


upon the 


Ancient 
Close 


Clement's Inn has disappeared 
Staple 
Inn was only saved by the enterprise of an Insurance 
Company. ‘These are perhaps the most recent instances 
of the dangers that encompass the historic buildings of 

London. But it does not require a very long memory 
to recall an even more capital crime, namely the pulling 
down of Northumberland House. In many cases the public 
Vandalism” until the honoured 
stones are being carted away for rubbish. 


has not begun to cry ‘ 
The alarm was 
raised early with regard to the ‘Trinity House Hospital, 
thanks to the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
other bodies that care for things venerable and beautiful. 
But the fate of edifices that ought to be sacred shouln 
depend upon influences less episodic than an outburst 
They should be secured by 
law from passing into the hands of manufacturers who 
wish to enlarge their premises, or builders with a keen 
Compensation would 
have to be paid, of course, and it may be an oped 
question whether this should be done by the State or the 
Municipality. 
that speedily, our children will inherit a London nearly 
as destitute of architectural associations as Buluwayo. 
We feel constrained to point out that the motive. 
that may influence private owners need not necessarily 
distinctly honourables 
The sale of Clement’s Inn and the division of the 
proceeds did not, indeed, reflect any particular credit 


of popular indignation. 


eye to warehousing possibilities. 


But unless the Government acts, and 


be sordid, and may even be 


on the persons concerned. In the case of a charity, 
however, the useful may very outweigh 
the wsthetic. A corporation, for instance, may find 
itself the possessor of a very fine building, with no 
funds to carry out the objects of the institution. 


A speculator comes in and offers a handsome price 


conceivably 


its former 
usefulness. Can the temptation be resisted, and 
ought not the proposal to be regarded rather as a 
We believe that the Governors of Christ’s 


which would enable the charity to recover 


godsend ? 
Hospital were practically driven to part with their 
Justice Chitty, 
at any rate, upheld the view of the Charity Com- 
missioners that pecuniary interests demanded the sale 
of the land. The inquiry, which Mr. Murray of the 
Charity Commissioners opened on Wednesday, has 
already acquitted the Elder Brethren of Trinity House 
of niggardliness, whatever doubts it may have cast upon 
their judgment. The Daily Chronicle, in its generous 
ardour, rushed upon the conclusion that they grudged 
an outlay of £150 on drains, and hoped to save the 


property through lack of means. Mr. 
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hospital by the simple process of handing over a little 
cheque. It now appears that the sum required to satisfy 
the sanitary inspector is over £2400; a sum calculated 
to stagger a corporation however well endowed. 
Further, the determination to sell the Hospital to the 
brewery was wholly unconnected with its structural 
defects. The Elder Brethren seem to have honestly 
satisfied themselves that the pensioners would prefer to 
be turned into out-boarders. We confess that the form 
of inquiry submitted to the applicants was not particu- 
larly perspicuous. Still, the answers show that a 
majority was against entering an almshouse. ‘There is 
besides the consideration that the Elder Brethren 
would be able to make an addition to the money- 
pensions amounting to £1000 and more by stopping 
the annual outlay on the Hospital, without reckoning 
the income that they would realise by the lease or sale 
of the land. On the whole, therefore, they seem to 
have acted in the best interests of the Charity—accord- 
ing to their lights. 

The Trinity House Hospital, nevertheless, must not 
be destroyed. Even should Mr. Murray's report prove 
to be in favour of the Elder Brethren from the financial 
point of view, the arguments for the preservation of the 
buildings are overwhelming. The remaining specimens 
of Wren’s domestic architecture are not so thick on the 
ground that we can tolerate the unnecessary removal 
of the most charming and characteristic. No doubt, 
were the Hospital converted into builders’ refuse to- 
morrow we should still have Morden College, Black- 
heath. But the home of decayed sailors is a far finer piece 
of work than the home of decayed 'Turkey-merchants, in- 
deed Sir Walter Besant does not err in calling it unique 
of its kind. 
and undistinguished thoroughfare, and so is at once 
an open haven of rest and an educational influence, 
The charity, again, can be traced back to the medieval 
Mariners’ Guild, and it received statutory recognition 
in the remote days of Henry VIII. A nation that 
lives by its oversea commerce cannot lightly afford to 
part with such a storehouse of naval tradition. Nor 
are we by any means satisfied that the sale of the 
Hospital would really benefit the charity. 


It stands, besides, in a peculiarly noisy 


‘The appli- 
cants may prefer to be out-pensioners, but those who 
are already inmates have no desire whatever to change 
their lot. They are perfectly right, and we cannot help 
thinking that the use of the word ‘almshouses ” tended 
to prejudice the The Hospital 
is, in truth, one of the few foundations left which carry 
on the collegiate life of the old monasteries and 
guilds. 


official inquiry. 


The receipt of its bounty confers no degrada- 
tion whatever, but is rather a proof of national esteem. 
Reduced to be out-pensioners the ‘ collegians’ would 
simply become out-door paupers. It would be Colonel 
If the 
Elder Brethren want money, they should appeal to the 
public, and we are convinced that the response would 
be generous and prompt. 


Newcome and the Old Campaigner over again. 


But funds or none, they must 
not be permitted to make away with so precious a 
national possession as the ‘Trinity House Hospital. 


UNIVERSITY POLITICIANS 


HE question whether Mr. Lecky will ever take his 
place amongst practical politicians will be settled 
during next week in one of those old-fashioned elections 
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where the polling lasts some five days and the ballot is 
unknown, which still take place when the representation 
of a University is in question. And since the seat is a 
perfectly safe one for the right side, and both the 
candidates seem to hold substantially the same opinions 
on all the leading questions of the day the issue must 
depend on purely personal considerations. As Mr. 
Lecky’s fame is what is commonly called European, 
which means that his name is known to most educated 
persons in the English Empire and the American 
Republic, outside opinion is naturally biased in his 
favour, and some leading and other organs of public 
opinion have accordingly felt called upon to teach the 
voters of ‘Trinity College their duty as graduates and 
Irishmen. For our part while we quite recognise the 
merits of one candidate we cannot take them as a good 
ground for condemning the other. Mr. Wright may 
or may not be likely to become a leading politician, he 
may or may not be better qualified than Mr. Lecky to 
form asound opinion on Irish questions, his claims to the 
seat apart from politics may or may not be well founded. 
‘These are matters on which the graduates of Trinity 
College can judge better than we can, and perhaps as well 
as the 7%mes ; but we cannot disparage an influence which 
found safe seats for Mr. Plunket and Mr. Carson in the 
past, and which has to operate in circumstances where 
political considerations have far more weight than they 
have in Universities in Great Britain. We regret that 
Mr. Wright’s supporters should have tried to make an 
unwarrantable inquisition into Mr. Lecky’s religious 
opinions, but the other side do not appear to advantage 
when they appeal to the fact that he is a godfather to 
prove his orthodoxy ; and an impartial reader of the 
fatuous correspondence on the matter published in the 
Trish Times may aptly consider the matter as a mere 
outburst of provincialism. 

The question of University representation is, however, 
wider than any personal comparison between the two 
candidates. The complaint has often been made that 
the Universities do not elect dons, if we may translate 
into the vernacular ‘men sympathetic towards or 
capable of interpreting the academic movements and 
the intellectual activities” of those abodes of wisdom. 
It is to be feared that the world has a certain mistrust 
of the persons so beautifully described, and that the 
graduates of the Universities are apt to agree with the 
world in this respect. When Professor Jebb has been 
named we have exhausted the list of men who have pro- 
fitably found a seat in the House of Commons by virtue 
of a University reputation alone. The election of Sir 
Gabriel Stokes was in fact a concession to the sentiment 
we have alluded to, and he was merely a stop-gap put 
in in favour of the present occupier of his seat. ‘The 
late Professor Thorold Rogers, Messrs. Bryce, Arthur 
Acland, and James Stuart, have all come to Parliament 
trailing clouds of glory from a University, and if one of 
them may be held to have succeeded from his own 
point of view, that is more than can be said of the 
other three. Many men may be found at either of our 
leading Universities, at any rate, ambitious of Parlia- 
liamentary honours, but, judging from those of their 
number have realised their ambition, we are 
decidedly of opinion that Cambridge does well to avoid 
its James Stuarts and its Oscar Brownings, and that 
Oxford has better uses for its Bryces and its Aclands 
than to send them to Westminster. 
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While, however, we agree with the majority of the 
world in regarding the University don with suspicion 
when he is a politician, we should be among the last 
to deny that a University is bound to exercise a special 
discretion in the choice of a candidate ; and in England 
such a discretion has happily been exercised. Robert 
Lowe was in many ways an ideal University member, 
but his career might have been seriously injured had he 
not secured a safe seat from the University of London ; 
and the same may be said, though in a slighter degree, 
of Sir John Lubbock. Sir John Mowbray and Mr. 
Talbot, especially the latter, represent important in- 
terests in a way which would recommend them to 
comparatively few electorates, and are sufficiently con- 
scientious in the discharge of their duties to perform 
them all the better because they are practically in an 
independent position. Cambridge rejoices in the pos- 
session, as political representatives, of a political don 
and a learned politician, to whom no one can_ take 
exception as University members. But a consideration 
of the success attending the exercise of the University 
franchise in England leads us back to the common- 
place conclusion that a University member should be 
chosen as a politician, and not as a man of learning. 
The days when the Universities can secure the service 
of the leading politicians of the day as their repre- 
sentatives are probably gone by for ever. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Balfour the elder has acted on this 
principle, and has refused a safe seat for a popular 
one, thereby depriving Cambridge of the chance of a 
second time securing the honour of sending a Prime 
Minister to Parliament. He is probably right in doing 
so, but at the same time we hope that the high 
standard now applied to University representation will 
be maintained, and shall therefore be glad if Mr. Lecky 
finds his way to the House of Commons, though we are 
not prepared to cry shame on ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
if he does not. 


MONTROSE ELECTION 


VHERE is to be a three-cornered fight, a triangular 
duel as they say in Ireland, over the ‘ Liberal 
stronghold’ which Mr. Shiress Will has vacated in 
fashion so sweetly obliging and in the interests of Mr. 


Mr. John Morley. That the growing Unionism of 


Scotland would insist upon a fight was morally cer- 
tain from the outset; it has become an absolutely 
assured fact since the announcement that Mr. Tom 
Mann, the leading fire-eater of the Independent Labour 
Party, would contest the seat against Mr. Morley. 
That Mr. Mann, whose extravagant conduct as a 
member of the Independent Labour Party has destroyed 
his prospects of a lucrative career as Trade Unionist 
leader, has not the ghost of a chance is abundantly 
clear. His personal influence in Scotland amounts to 
nothing, as the refusal of ihe amalgamated engineers 
in Glasgow to permit him to address them shows 
bluntly enough. That was a severe affront offered in 
all deliberation. Nor is the Independent Labour 
Party strong in Scotland even if, adopting for the 
moment those eccentric calculations based upon an- 
archical theories of arithmetic by which that party 
argues itself into the hope that it is strong occasionally, 
we admit that it is strong anywhere. 

But Mr. Mann is going to stand, and the reason is 
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not far to seek. Of all men who have won for them- 
selves high reputation in the political world Mr. Morley 
stinks in their nostrils most. ‘Transparently honest 
even when he is clearly wrong, he has never condescended 
to conceal his disapproval of those numerous and chaotic 
projects which are the foundation, frail enough to be 
sure, of the existence, such as it is, of the party. 
Still, honest man as Mr. Morley is, and sorely as he 
must be missed upon the front Opposition bench, it is 
rarnestly-to be desired that he may be defeated by the 
Unionist candidate. And the reasons for such a desire 
are not far to seek. Where exact science can be applied 
to politics Mr. Morley’s judgment, save when it deals 
with Irish subjects, leaves little room for criticism. But 
when he is upon Irish topics he is also irreclaimably and 
invariably wrong. How a man of his scientific pre- 
cision can hold his views with regard to the proper 
remedies applicable to the Irish Land Question, a 
question owing much of its origin and the whole 
of its complications to thoughtless and opportunist 
legislation, the wit of man is not able so much as 
to guess. At the same time, it may be that these 
views will endear him to a section of his proposed 
constituents in Scotland, for the predatory idea which 
underlies the Crofters Acts may well have extended to 
some of those persons outside crofting areas who, in the 
event of the extension of the principle of those Acts, 
would be enriched at the expense of others. When, 
however, we pass to those political questions on which 
mens views are determined, not by regard to the 
laws of economics but by the true instinct of eager 
patriotism, it is impossible to pronounce Mr. Morley 
guiltless of unpardonable heresy. He is the devoted 
and convinced adherent of that treasonable scheme of 
Home Rule which those who were his colleagues, being 
of more elastic conscience, have virtually abandoned, 
His very honesty makes him dangerous; his  single- 
hearted if wrong-headed sincerity affords the best reason 
for fighting him to the last gasp. And the chances are 
none so bad, though the constituency be a ‘ Liberal 
stronghold.” Mr. Mann will help us in his way, 
for Providence uses strange instruments on occasion. 
But what will help us more is the steady growth 
of Unionist feeling in Scotland, which indeed is one 
of the most striking and pleasing of the features of 
recent political history. Moreover, Scotland believes 
in the virtues and abilities of her own sons, and 
she is growing weary of finding seats for those whom 
inglish constituencies, asked to pass judgment upon 
the blank record of sterile years of office, have rejected 
almost with contumely. So let the battle be fought 
without flinching; let the best man be found ; let every 
detail of organisation be perfected during the time 
which remains, and, if possible, let Mr. Morley remain 
a man of letters. 


BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE 


FINHE story of the life of Barthclemy Saint-Hilaire 

is the story of two great friendships. ‘The nona- 
genarian who has just passed away, dying peacefully in 
his study—fit close to a laborious existence—was in 
succession the alter ego of two of the most renowned 
Frenchmen of the century. His association with Victor 
Cousin harks back to a time that seems almost pre- 
historic. The intimate coupling of the two names is 
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sufficient in itself to bring into high relief his patri- 
archal age. It is hard to realise that the man who has 


just left us—and he has left not a few of us in a very 


literal sense, for many are those who have taken advan- 
tage of his legendary hospitality and easiness of access 

—it is hard, we say, to realise that he was a contem- 
porary of Guizot and Rémusat, that he wrote for the 
Globe in its palmy days, that he fought what he con- 
sidered the good fight side by side with Armand Carrel, 
that he was among the journalists who signed the once 
famous, but now so utterly forgotten, protest against the 
July Ordinances in 1830, The devotion of Saint-Hilaire 
to Cousin, for whom, if the truth be told, he 
with an enthusiasm worthy of a better cause, had the 
effect of keeping him aloof from politics for a period. 
lor a decade and more—but what is a decade in such a 


* devilled ” 


life ?—he was absorbed by philosophy according to 
Cousin. ‘The death of his hero would have left him in 
much the same plight as a mariner without a compass, 
hut for the opportune appearance of Thiérs, to whom 
he attached himself with the absolute singlemindedness 
and really apostolic faith characteristic of the man. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire should go down to posterity 
us the model fidus Achates 
Indeed it may be said that he acted in this capacity 


of these modern «avs. 


not only to two mortals but to one immortal as well 
Aristotle, on a translation of 
laboured with barely 


—to whose works he 
the interval of a day for some 
sixty vears, 

Ilis close connection with Thiers paved the way for a 
politics and even in diplomacy which 


Chiefly owing to 


participation 
on occasion was of real importance. 
the confidence with which he inspired M. Grevy, who 
had learned to know and esteem him when they 


were both members of the National Assembly, he was 
entrusted with the direction of Foreign Affairs at a very 
decisive moment in French history. He took over his 
portefcuille in 1880, when France, for the first time since 
the Annce Terrible, was beginning to raise her head in 
Ile was set the task of the initial 
direction to the changed destinies of his country, 
Treaty of Berlin. 
which | his 


Murope. giving 
resulting from the conclusion of the 


The most memorable achievement with 
ame is associated is the establishment of the I’rench 
Protectorate in That he, the sworn friend of 
Mamiani and so many illustrious Italians, should have 


had a hand in this territorial aggrandisement, consum- 


"Tunis. 


mated at the expense of the Peninsular kingdom, is a 
stroke of the irony of fate. Not that the entire glory, 
such as it is, of this diplomatic victory is his; it belongs 
in the first instance to Jules Ferry. Throughout his 
life, in fact, it was the fate of Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire 
to act the part of understudy, 
to a greater than himself. 
the man lay perhaps less in what he did than 
in what he did not do. From first to last he never 
vielded to the temptations that beset the path of the 
politician. did he have a thought 


play second fiddle 


The chief greatness of 
“vo 


Never in his career 
tor his own interest, never did he set his sails to a 
favouring wind were to do so to deviate a_hair’s 
breadth from the course his convictions told him to 
follow. These convictions, unchanged from the begin- 
ning to the end, were those of a staunch Republican, 
but of a Republican steeped in Grecian lore, and imbued 


with the best spirit of the traditions of ancient Rome: 
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in a word, of a very old-fashioned Republican. He 


nourished probably a heartier detestation of the modern 
demagogue than many a thoroughpaced Monarchist, 


just as he loathed with his whole soul the modern pro- 


fessional politician. In these days of universal swim- 
ming with the stream he displayed the charming idio- 
syncrasy of refusing to march with the times. At heart, 
itis to be suspected, he was a hater of that encroaching 
and cock-sure conception denominated Progress. Even in 
the matter of erudition he was content with a standard of 
performance that has induced the sages of this super- 
cilious generation to treat his scant 
A theosophist of average pretensions to 


labours with 
courtesy. 
learning would pooh-pooh his account of Buddha, and 
his great translation of Aristotle is likely to remain 
unread as it does not satisfy the scholarly and does 
not appeal to the vulgar. Yet to some retrograde 
minds it may appear that too much may be ‘vale 
about Buddha, and that a rendering of Aristotle may 
be too erudite—to put in particular terms a proposition 
that is meant There is an insufferable 
tendency to the assumption of omniscience abroad nowa- 
days. The world would be all the more comfortable 
for the presence therein of a few more ignoramuses of 
the stamp of Barthcéiemy Saint-Hilaire, a Republican 
to whom there clings a very pleasant odour of conser- 


generally. 


vatism. 


SALVE, LIBERATOR! 


H* comes—we hear with joy elate— 
The Liberator comes in state ; 
Secluded Scrubs, throw wide your gate 
And double all your guards and sentries. 
On expectation’s tenterhooks 
No more the public vainly looks 
‘To see him entered on your books, 
Who had such skill at books and entries. 
Send the word along 
Hence to the Equator, 
Raise the joyful song— 
Salve, Liberator ! 


In vain was all his pious cant 
When at the Board with nasal chant 
He daily prayed the Lord to grant 
Lis blessing on the group of Balfour. 
Now he reflects in cloistered shade 
What profits he in secret made 
And what his dividends were paid 
Out of his bogus capital for. 
Hold and keep him fast, 
Pious peculator, 
Skipper, tripped at last, 
Salve, Liberator ! 


With fervent Nonconformist zeal, 
Such as the Dawson-Burnses feel, 
For years he managed to conceal 
His plots and plans from our discerning. 
Now some among us, truth to tell, 
Care very little if his cell 
Should prove to him a very—w ell, 
A bourne from which there’s no returning 
Now no more you roam, 
Krrant legislator, 
Welcome to your home, 
Salve, Liberator ! 
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NOTES 


Home politics are thus far inusitately quiet, perhaps 
pleasantly, according to one interpretation of the chi non 
fa non falla which has exercised a good many corres- 
pondents in the correspondence columns of the 7'mes. 
Then, again, to quote from the earlier language quicta 
non movere is an admirable maxim so long as the not 
moving does not mean a design to give an impression that 
there is nothing to move, whereas and in fact there are 
many things that ought to be moved. There is certainly 
no reason for suspecting that the present Government is 
going about any such dark design. All that can be done 
in the way of answering sensible, or not sensible, letters 
has been duly done and duly made known to the eager 
letter-writers and to the less eager public which reads 
letter and answer, or letter without answer, or answer 
without letter, at its uncertain and sometimes vacuous will. 
And what more can be done as to Home affairs which 
demand grave attention that no doubt will in the proper 
time, but not before, lead to action concerning which there 
will be no concealment ? 





Lorp Georce Hamitton, presiding at a dinner given on 
Tuesday night to the Members for East and West 
Marylebone, spoke, as is usual with him, with the soundest 
taste and judgment. What he had to say concerning the 
always foolish and now long outworn cry about classes and 
masses was from every point of view excellent and he 
practically put the thing in a nutshell in one sentence. 
‘Four years ago Mr. Gladstone was unwise enough to try 
to set the masses against the classes, and it was at least 
satisfactory to know that when a real appeal was made to 
the masses in the most densely inhabited parts of the 
United Kingdom they swept Mr. Gladstone, his principles, 
his policy, and his successors into the cold shade of 
Opposition.’ The only exception to be taken to the whole 
phrasing is the conventional use of a time-honoured form 
of words at the end. For that is scarcely a ‘ cold shade’ 
in which, as Lord George Hamilton went on to say, 
politicians out of office are employed ‘in tearing each 
other to pieces.’ Any very curious and minute critic who 
happens to know his Dante ‘mons’ous well’ may be 
invited to work out the simile to perfection in the circles 
of the Jnferno, but for many reasons he is likely to find the 
task a bafHing one. 





Ir is pleasing to contemplate the reception by the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, Mr. Maxwell, of so many 
‘kings’ and it is not so very unpleasing to learn that 
‘King ’ Prempeh is ‘still defiant.’ The serious trouble of 
these little wars is, of course, that as much fatigue and 
courage are expended upon them as upon big wars, with less 
apparent credit than belongs to deeds accomplished in a 
great campaign. But sooner or later the good deeds do 
often get recognition ; and then it is to be remembered that 
for a vast Empire a heavy price must be paid year by year 
down to day by day, that in the nature of things some of 
those who help to pay the price cannot reap the reward 
they deserve, and that it is just because England has 
always recognised these things as undeniable that she has 
kept her supremacy. It has always been so, it must 
always be so, and it has been the fate of other great 
Empires to go to pieces for want of admitting those small 
facts which, added together, make an astounding total of 
command. 





As to the wisdom of, seemingly, ignoring the importance 
in detail of the one great idea of union in the concrete it 
is neither desirable nor fitting to speak at this juncture. 
We refer, of course, to the mixed battalion idea. One 
cannot help in this connection remembering certain 
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disastrous things. On the other hand it would be unfair 
to forget that one of these disasters could have been 
retrieved but for paralysing and, as many think degrading, 
orders from the Home authorities. And so one can but 
hope that the Ashanti business may in the result do 
nothing but credit to those responsible. 





Tue London County Council undoubtedly took a wise 
step on ‘Tuesday when they decided to appoint an officer 
who will discharge the duties of a town clerk, though pre- 
sumably under another name. The experience of municipal 
corporations and county councils certainly shows that it 
is for the public advantage that a deliberative assembly 
shall have its work carried out by a competent executive 
staff. And such a staff cannot be competent without a 
permanent head, who is the recognised servant and not a 
member of the assembly. There are, however, matters 
which a good Progressive cares about more than the public 
advantage, and the Daily Chronicle seems to fear that the 
proposed officer may make himself master of the County 
Council and in effect the directing spirit of the whole. A 
practical experience of municipal government would pro- 
bably show this fear to be groundless, and if a master 
allows himself to be controlled by his servant it is generally 
a proof that the former is not fit for his place. The details 
of so vast a business as that carried on by the County 
Council are, in fact, far better enacted by an organised 
body of experts, acting under general orders, than by the 
efforts of committees, whose members are liable to con- 
siderable changes every three years, as is proved by the 
history of the London Fire Brigade, to quote only one 
example. The Council were probably right in refusing to 
limit their selection to a lawyer, though the probability is 
that a lawyer will be appointed. 





Now that Jabez Balfour and a selection of his fellow 
cheats have been definitely disposed of there is really not 
much more to be said about the matter. The chief lesson 
to be learnt from the complicated story revealed by the 
evidence in the two trials is the old one, that high interest 
means a bad security, and that a bad security needs careful 
watching ; but a comparatively new addition is made to it 
by a reminder that the principle applies to small invest- 
ments with even greater force than it does to large ones. 
Otherwise Balfour's frauds were in themselves compara- 
tively simple, as most successful frauds are ; their importance 
being derived from the great amount of capital he was 
able to collect, and the keen eye he had for a fellow rogue. 
His punishment, which we would ask penologists to 
observe is rightly adjusted on principles of pure vengeance, 
is a satisfactory one, and all the world, except his unfortu- 
nate victims, will be delighted never to hear of him or his 
affairs again. 


Tue triumphant climax in the art of obstruction would 
seem to have been attained by the Young-Tchéque party 
in the Austrian Reichsrath. It appears that the Constitu- 
tion permits the representatives of each nationality to 
make speeches in their own languages. Accordingly the 
Young-Tcheques make interminable speeches in the 
Tcheque language, knowing full well they cannot be 
called to order either for irrelevancy or insult, because 
neither the President of the Chamber nor the members of 
the Government understand a word spoken. The Lueger 
episode, when the galleries were filled with noisy con- 
stituents, who made vehement demonstrations at signals 
given from the floor of the House, was also not without a 
sporting and humorous aspect. Altogether the Speaker 
of the Reichsrath has an abundance of incidents to vary 
the tedium of debate. 
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Tue German Emperor is scarcely well advised in 
inducing the Prussian Landtag to put down public 
meetings, even of Socialists. Under the iron rule of the 
Iron Chancellor public meetings were scarcely ever 
tolerated, either for Socialists or any one else, but it was 
precisely during that period that Socialism spread most 
and took firmest hold upon the public mind. The hotbed 
of Socialism in Germany has always been the workshop, 
not the public meeting, and so long as the workshops can 
remain unclosed Socialism will continue to spread with or 
without the help of public meetings. 
public meeting is not yet a German institution and 


For one thing, the 


German politicians contrive to exist very well without it. 





Ar first sight it may be thought strange that the 
most zealous and loyal of the Sultan’s defenders should 
be no less a traditional enemy than the Pope. ‘Time 
was, and that well within the memory of modern man, 
when the Pope championed Christendom to the ex- 
clusion of the rights of every infidel. But His present 
Holiness is above all things an Opportunist and he has 
even, on occasion, exchanged amenities with the Comander 
of the Faithful. 
Roman Catholics in ‘Turkey and knows very well that he 


He recognises the tolerance shown to 


could not expect it from any other Moslem than the 
Osmanli, nor indeed from Orthodox Christians were they 
to displace the Turk. So he wishes the infidel well. 
Good wishes as we know from many classical places have 
their effect of gravity; and also tolerance of a reciprocal 
kind between two potentates is a thing to admire and 
emulate, so long as it shows no sign of intolerant tolerance. 
And that kind of tolerance happily belongs, as a rule, to 
the small ones, not to the great ones, of the earth. 


Over French correspondent writes: ‘After having been 
totalled in sums of three figures the Government majority 
eame down with a run at the beginning of the week toa 
paltry four votes. Such a division under ordinary cireum- 
stances would mean that the Cabinet was in Queer-street ; 
under the existing conditions of muddle it means— 
well, I offer timidly the following explanation. The 
motion passed by so narrow a margin was a Secialist 
motion, fathered by the irrepressible M. Jaurés in person. 
The result may be held to show that when M. Bourgeois 
leaves the Socialists in the lurch they stick to him in spite 
of his backslidings and his majority tops the century. 
When he makes them a small concession they, of course, 
gather round him, but another brigade of his allies deserts 
to the enemy, and his majority, may be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. This state of things cannot be con- 


sidered suggestive of Ministerial stability. 


‘In spite of the constant displacement of the centre of 


gravity, the chances seem in favour of the Government 
keeping on its feet for the present. [very week that 
slips by is in its favour, one reason being that there are a 
certain number of Deputies who vote with the Govern- 
ment as regularly and as inevitably as they go to bed or 
perform any other natural function. More generally too, 
the utter incoherence of the Centre, to which I referred 
at length last week, continues. In the meantime the 
country, so far as can be judged, does not display any 
inclination to “go” Radical. There have been three 
elections since the entry of the Cabinet on office, and the 
Moderates may rub their hands over the results of all of 


them. 


‘A SUPERNATURAL amount of perspicacity is necessary to 
make head or tail of M. Berthelot’s declaration about 
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Madagascar. Probably the eminent “scientist” imagined he 
was stating a complicated problem in organic chemistry, 
At any rate, nobody is any the wiser now that he has 
spoken as to the sauce with which the Hovas are to be 
cooked. ‘The Chamber, however, cannot live without its 
daily modicum of muddle; and after a stormy sitting a 
large majority was found to approve an admittedly incom- 
prehensible statement. The two features of the discussion 
were the really admirable attitude of the Minister of War, 
who refused to second the unjustifiable onslaughts of the 
Extreme Left, and the rupture that may prove definite 
between the Cabinet and the Socialists. The debate itself 
was one of the most curious that has occurred for a long 


time. Its consequences may be more curious still. 





‘ AvionG the questions most to the front for the moment 
are questions of persons. To begin with, the Radical and 
Socialist Press has opened fire on the President of the 
Republic for the first time since his election. M. Bourgeois 
having begun the task of ridding the ranks of the adminis- 
tration —“ que l'Europe nous envie !’’—of the more flagiant 
Opportunist sinners, the orders sanctioning these “ coupes 
sombres” were duly presented to M. Faure for his signa- 
ture. They are still unsigned. This dilatoriness on the 
part of the Lo-d High Executioner has been taken very 
badly by the newly fledged Ministerialists, who are beside 
themselves at the audacity of M. Faure in demanding, as 
he is alleged to have done, the grounds for the disgrace 
of the doomed functionaries, “Signer et se résigner”’ 
should be the watchword of the President if he is to 
find favour before the Radicals. That they should have 
chosen to turn upon him immediately after his helping 
them to power is but characteristic of the gratitude 
of which the party is capable. He is also accused of 
having come to the rescue of Admiral Gervais, whom the 
Ministerialists wished to see cashiered on the spot, not so 
much because of the grounding of the three ironclads as 
because the of Admiral’s contempt for Deputies who meddle 
with the navy is notorious. Clearly a sailor who doubts 
the omniscience of a representative of the people should be 
clapped into irons, if he ought not to be drowned in a tub 
of bilgewater. I may mention here that M. Cavaignac 
has decreed that for the future officers are not to “thou” 
their soldiers. A thoroughgoing reform of army and 


navy abuses is at last in progress. 


‘You are aware that the Carmaux glassworkers, as a 
reward for having idled three months, were to have a glass- 
works all of their own, and that an excellent lady presented 
them with 100,000 frances towards the establishment of the 
concern. ‘The gift and the procuring of the sum necessary 
to complete it have gone near to setting the workmen’s 
syndicates, the co-operative societies and the Socialist 
politician -the three principal divisions of the Democratic 
‘protherhood '—by the ears. After an infinity of most 
instructive squabbling a kind of accord has been arrived at 
as to the employment of the money. The nature of the 
scheme decided on is far too complicated to be set forth 
in a paragraph. The consequence of its adoption is 
amusing. The glassworkers have applied en masse to 
M. Rességuier to re-engage them, and at the time of 
writing they have all been taken on by their old employer 
with the exception of twenty, who had more especially 
signalised themselves in promoting the recent troubles. 
The originally proposed “ Verrerie aux Verriers,” ultimately 
transmogrified into a “ Verrerie Ouvri¢re, seems likely to 


finish as a “ Verrerie sans Verriers — ! 
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IN THE CITY 

Or the last two months or so we seem to have iived 

in a constant round of settlements. As fast as the 
London Stock Exchange got over one settling day, there 
was the Paris or Vienna equivalent to keep up the excite- 
ment, and by the time the Foreign Bourses had arranged 
their affairs a fresh fortnightly settlement had to be faced 
over here. Thus the anxiety was kept up without inter- 
mission, and the result has been that many perfectly sol- 
vent people sold out at the bottom under a_panic-stricken 
idea that their securities would fall to nothing. This week, 
however, there has been a substantial improvement in prices, 
for the settlement showed an immense reduction in 
speculative commitments for the rise, and carrying-over 
rates were much lighter 
stocks were continued at 
addition to the wholesale clearing out of weak speculators 
which was thus evidenced, those who were frightened by 


indeed, many Home Railway 


no charge whatever. In 


the situation in Turkey pretend to be reassured by the 
assent of the Sultan to our demands for additional gun- 
boats to be allowed to pass the Dardanelles, while hopes 
that a settlement of the shipbuilding dispute would be 
reached have encouraged operators in the Scottish railway 
stocks. 
alteration in foreign politics, the bull position has been liqui- 
dated to a large extent and the bears are beginning to buy 
back. Trade in England is fortunately very good, and the 
traffics of our Home rails show such handsome gains this half- 


Shortly," while there does not really seem much 


year that many of the dividends will be larger than for the 
corresponding half of 189+. 

It is not only in this country but in the United States, 
and Argentina as well, that a revival of business is apparent, 
and the curious protests of Mr. Jasper More and Mr. C. 
W. Smith against gambling in futures are all the more in- 
opportune. To assert that speculation in wheat only 
depresses prices when it is obvious that it must act both 
ways if at all, is too absurd for argument. Mr. Jasper 
More is evidently not a bimetallist, or he would not have 
dared to set up speculation against the cherished bimetallic 
fallacy that our excessive supplies of wheat come from 
countries with a depreciated currency; and for so much 
we are thankful. But we ask him as one of our legislators 
to look into the statistics of the wheat-growing area of the 
world now and twenty years ago, to ascertain how much 
production has increased, what new markets have been 
opened up by improved means of communication, and what 
effect the electric telegraph has had in approximating 
supplies and values all over the world. We are also 
pleased that Mr. More does not object to gambling per se, 
as Mr. Smith apparently does. It must not be thought 
that we uphold ‘corners’ in any commodity, for we do 
nothing of the kind; but we do not see why a man should 
not use his intelligence in buying produce for future 
delivery just as much as a speculator who buys shares 
with a view to an improvement in capital value.  Free- 
dom of contract is the essence of business, and if Mr. 
Smith’s ideas were carried out he would take us back to 
the eighteenth century, when ‘forestalling, regrating and 
engrossing’ the market was an offence at common law. 
As recently as 1800 a corn merchant was indicted for 
regrating—for selling in the same market and on the 
same day on which he had purchased them 30 quarters of 
oats at an advance of 2s.—but the popular sentiment even 
then had so far learnt reason that though convicted he 


was never brought up for judgment. While we fully 


realise the insuperable difficulties of wheat growers here 
we cannot avoid seeing that cheap bread is far more 
essential to our existence as a nation, and if speculation 
does anything it makes a free market and as far as wheat 
is concerned it ensures sufficient supplies. 
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‘The Gold Standard Defence Association continues to 
perform a useful work by publishing tracts from time to 
time to expose bimetallic fallacies, and one of the latest is 
a history of Bimetallism in France from 1803 to 1873, by 
Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod. ‘This period is what the 
bimetallists claim to be the golden age of the double 
standard, but Mr. Macleod proves that at no time did the 
two metals circulate concurrently, but that their circulation 
alternated according as one metal became _ proportionately 
dearer than the other. The excellence of Mr. Macleod’s 
paper lies in the historical evidence which he produces 
and which renders it valuable for reference. 

A decided recovery has taken place in the better class 
of South African mine and land shares, and with occa- 
sional set-backs the good securities will gradually improve 
again. But it would be foolish to anticipate a recurrence 
of the top prices recently touched, and investors must 
also be prepared for reactions from time to time, since 
there are still a good many shares temporarily held, by strong 
people it is true, which will be sold out when a favourable 
offers. 


opportunity Much of course also depends on 


the results of the next few Deep Level  crushings, 
and it is to be regretted that the Geldenhuis Deep 
statement last week was by no means so clear as we 
could have wished. We hope that a plain announcement 
will be made before long of the actual number of tons 
crushed and the yield of gold from the mill and from 
cyanide treatment. The report of the South African 


Gold Trust just issued is on the whole satisfactory. 


»9 F-Qe 


The profits for 1894 came to £133,535, and a dividend 


of 40 per cent. will be paid. As the shares stand 


at 8!, the return is rather less than 5 per cent, at 
the current price, and it is obvious that the quotation 
is based on the future and not on the present earnings. 
When we come to look at the balance-sheet we find 
that the investments of the company are set down at 
£645,829—cost price. Since the investments include 
100,000 shares of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, now quoted at 12), 25,458 Nigel Deep, 10,000 
Simmer and Jack, now quoted at 21), 10,000 Village Main 
Reef, 10,000 Goldfields Deep, 5000 Modderfontein, 5000 
Vogelfontein, 20,000 Bonanza, ete., we shall be under the 
mark if we say that at the market quotations to-day the 
investments represent three times the value at which they 
are reckoned in the balance-sheet. Considering the fall 
which has taken place in the Consolidated Goldfields’ shares 
the result is very reassuring and seems to point to the Gold 
Trust’s shares being worth fully the current price. We 
are still waiting to learn of what the assets of the Barnato 
Bank consist, but Mr. J. B. Robinson has told us what his 
transactions with the Robinson Bank were. The capital 
of his Bank is £3,000,000, of which £1,000,000 is being 
employed in the ordinary way of money-lending. With 
the other £2,000,000 the Bank purchased 241,070 Lang- 
laagte Estates at £4 each, and 591,840 Randfontein shares 
at £1 15s. each. As the price to-day of Langlaagte Estates 
is 51, and of Randfontein 27, it will be seen that on 
paper the bank’s assets have increased nearly £1,000,000 
in value. If Mr. Barnato can show that his concern is in 
as favourable a position he will certainly deserve to be 
congratulated. 

This week’s Bank of England return shows a further 
accession of strength, for including £799,000 received on 
balance from abroad the total stock of coin and bullion 
has increased to £1,005,288. As the active note circula- 
tion has also increased £28,240 the result is a gain of 
£1,037,048 in the reserve, which now stands at no less 
than £33,907,736. Under these circumstances we see 
little prospect cf any advance in money rates, and we are 
in any case well prepared for any political turn-up. 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


YONTRARY to general expectation, and in spite of 
ominous prophecies, the autumn Session of the 
Italian Parliament, inaugurated on the 2Ist inst., has not 
yet given rise to any of those sensational and noisy debates 
which were of such frequent occurrence in the Chamber 
of Deputies before the summer vacations necessitated a 
«Truce of God’ to separate the contending forces. It 
would be useless, however, to disguise the fact that this 
apparent calm is nothing but the forerunner of mighty 
storms, for a few months of summer repose have neither 
solved nor destroyed the questions which caused such 
passionate discussion and such disgraceful scenes in the 
Italian Parliament. On the contrary, the problems, yet 
unsolved, have become but more complicated ; as time has 
passed they have been wound and twisted by public 
opinion into Gordian knots even more difficult of dis- 


entanglement, and will certainly cause a great deal of 


trouble to the man or body of men whose duty it will 
be to solve them. 

The Sicilian question, in spite of all the Government 
says to the contrary, is still practically unchanged. The 
same mistaken systems of legislation, the same oppression, 
the same dissatisfaction which takes the form of meetings, 
demonstrations, riots, and brigandage, all punished with 
the same tyrannical severity by a shortsighted Government, 
who, in heu of seeking for the causes and devising remedies 
for these ills, endeavour—a Sisyphus task—to prevent 
the inevitable results by inhumane and draconic laws. The 
islands of Lipari, Ponza, and Tremiti, have been trans- 
formed, together with many others, in the lovely Mediter- 
ranean Sea, into penal colonies, where the victims of 
the infamous ‘ domicilio coatto’ system are sent to expiate 
crimes which are real only in the imagination of the police 
officials whom Signor Crispi sends over to his native isle in 
order to keep the smouldering fire of insurrection burning 
rather than to repress it. For what could be better caleu- 
lated to excite the indignation, the resentment, and the 
vindictive rage of the Sicilians than the barbarous 
manner in which hundreds of their countrymen, guilty 
only of having fearlessly denounced the tyrannical system 
of government to which they are subjected, are treated 
by the police? The case of Baron Colnago, a gentleman 
of Palermo, accused of entertaining Socialistic ideas, illus- 
trates very well the manner in which the unfortunate 
After his 
arrest Baron Colnago was thrown into a damp and narrow 


victims of Signor Crispi’s shirt are tormented. 


cell and, as though he were a dangerous malefactor, was 
put in irons or ferri corti, which means chaining the 
prisoner's wrists tightly to his ankles, in which position he 
is forced to remain for hours together, being only allowed 
one hour in every six as rest from the terrible torture. For 
nourishment he was given but bread and water, and was only 
released from his chains after several days, when his health 
was found to be rapidly giving way under the protracted 
torment. What difference is there between this and the 
Government of the Negation of God? The Government, 
usually so economical when anything useful is to be done, 
did not hesitate in this case to spend five thousand 
frances for the transport of its victim from Palermo to 
Ponza on board the ironclad Rapido, which was purposely 
despatched from Naples. 
paper which dared to give an account of these infamous 


The Riscossa, the only Sicilian 


proceedings, was sequestrated by order of the prefect. 
rhis one example suffices to demonstrate that things 
are still pretty bad in Sicily; and it is therefore not impro- 


finale of this absurd farce is most diverting. 
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bable that the condition of the unfortunate island will 
again be made the theme of violent debates in the 
Chamber. 


Besides Sicily, there is the so-called questione morale, or 
discussion as to the honesty and uprightness of the head 
of the Government, Signor Crispi, whom Signor Cavallotti 
accuses of having received bribes, and of other lapses (to 
use a mild word), which the old statesman professes to 
treat with scorn and contempt as the inventions of an 
envious rival, but which, nevertheless, in spite of repeated 
invitations and provocations, he has been unable to prove 
false and unfounded. This question, which was apparently 
dormant, has again been brought to the front with a ven- 
geance in a clumsy speech made by Signor Baccelli, in which 
the Minister of Public Instruction broke out into an 
unprovoked sally against Cavallotti, whom he accused of 
libel, and who, thus goaded, naturally replied with an 
attack even fiercer than the first. It is said that Crispi 
was much vexed and irritated at the unskilful officious- 
ness of his colleague, who had thus, by his ill-timed zeal, 
brought a fresh hornet’s nest about the ears of the 
President. Cavallotti will certainly not relinquish the 
questione morale now that he has been defied to prove its 
truth, and Signor Cavallotti, once roused, is a dangerous 
foe, and his motion may prove a_ stumbling-block to 
the hitherto victorious Crispi. When we think that 
the African question and the action of Italy in the 
East and the recent incident with France will form the 
subjects of interrogation and discussion we cannot but 
expect that the Government will have to look out for 
squalls, 

A propos of France and Italy, those lovers of peace and 
goodwill in both countries, who hailed the advent of 
M. Bourgeois as a sure sign of an approaching recon- 
ciliation, have been sadly disappointed by the events 
which have followed his rise to power. The prohibition 
of an Italian opera at Nice by the prefect, M. Henry, 
on the grounds that it encouraged sentiments of aversion 
to France, and, more recently, the suppression by express 
command of M. Bourgeois of the Italian paper, // Pensiero, 
also at Nice, on the suspicion of irredentist and treason- 
able aims, have convinced even the most sanguine 
that M. Bourgeois, if he loves Italy, takes great pains 
to restrain his love within bounds and _ above all 
not to show it by any outward sign of cordiality. The 
Sordoillet affair, as it has come to be called, which 
caused such a stir here and reflected so little credit on 
the diplomacy and tact of the Italian Government, may 
be considered as a kind of vendetta on the part of Crispi, 
the most bitter foe of France and the chief obstacle to 
the reconciliation between the two countries, a reconcilia- 
tion so greatly to be desired. The incident to which we 
refer has, we believe, not been named in the English 
press, though here it has aroused great interest, and, to 
their honour be it said, not one paper, not even those most 
favourable to the Government, had words other than censure 
and regret for it. The incident is characteristic, showing as 
it does the utter lack of cordiality between the two countries. 
Mile. Sordoillet, a French governess in a rich Milanese 
family of the name of Lattuada, became the object of her 
mistress’s jealousy. As the husband was averse to dis- 
missing the governess, Madame Lattuada, not to be baulked 
of her revenge, schemed and plotted so well that she 
succeeded in obtaining from the Government, always glad 
to discover a French spy, a telegraphic order for the expul- 
sion of her obnoxious rival within twenty-four hours. The 
Both Crispi 
and the Secretary for Home Affairs, Signor Galli, now 
disown the authorship of the compromising and ridiculous 
blame on the other's 


telegram, each throwing the 
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shoulders. A Roman paper sums up the situation very 
cleverly in a spirited caricature. Crispi and Galli are 
represented as standing before the Torso of Pasquino, the 
Roman satirist and moralist, whose witty sayings made 
popes and cardinals writhe and tremble. 

Crispr: I did not sign it! 

Gautui: Nor I! 

Pasguino [without arms or legs}: Then it must have been 
I who signed it. 

Meantime the matter will shortly be discussed in the 
Chamber, and it is evident that this most monstrous edict 
will have to be revoked and the young lady indemnified 
for the unprovoked and absolutely unjustifiable affront to 
which she has been exposed. But obviously such incidents 
do not raise the prestige of a Government either at home 
or abroad, 


EDGAR POE 


PAAHE fascination of ‘the weird’ in fiction is likely to last 
so long as some people care to read what other 
people invent and write, and advance to publication. The 


desire for mystery in fact is as much part and parcel of 


human nature as ‘ the desire of the moth for the star,’ and 
it seeks and finds satisfaction in many shapes and ways. 
It is not, however, mystery of one type alone that marked 


for enduring reputation Edgar Poe, the reproduction of 


whose works (7'he Works of Edgar Poe. In eight volumes. 
With twenty-four Photogravures. Vols. 1. and II. London : 
Shiells) has suggested these reflections. Poe dealt in 
mystery of the widest and most various kinds. It is hardly 
ever absent from his prose works, except in some unfortu- 
nately deliberate and possibly compelled attempts at 
humour ; and he dragged it in neck and crop in the story 
he told of his probably most famous poem ‘The Raven.’ 
And who can ever venture‘to say with any definite authority 
how much of his account concerning the inception and 
execution of that strange and vivid rendering of a won- 
drous fantasy was or was not deliberate mystification ? 
The task has been attempted, perhaps as much as any one 
desires, but no convincing result has been attained. 
Nor is it now probable that any evidence will be forth- 
coming to carry the thing to any nearer conclusion, What 
is from internal evidence, gathered from intimate study 
of Poe's other work, most likely is that he wrote 
‘The Raven’ on impulse and found entertainment after- 
wards in explaining it away, refrain, repeated refrain, and 
all the rest, as a piece of work cold-blooded and con- 
sidered like that which in a celebrated prose story he 
attributes in another line of thought to his imagined M. 
Dupin. 

Anyhow, the love of mystification was inherent in 
Poe. To take one striking instance—one might add 


several more—it asserts itself strongly in the ‘ Narrative of 


Arthur Gordon Pym.’ This is prefaced by an account 
written with Defoe-like deception of how Mr. Pym put 
part of his amazing adventures into the hands of Mr. Poe 
for publication. It is related, with a charming assumption 
of simplicity, that ‘A. G. Pym,’ whose fictitious name is 
signed to the preface, dreaded incredulousness, distrusted 
his own powers as a writer, and so following, and this leads 
up to the statement made with a convincing manner that 
Pym was finally induced, under much persuasion from 


Poe himself ‘among others, to put the earlier part of 


his marvellous experiences into Poe’s hands. He, runs 
the ‘Preliminary Notice’ (Mr. Poe), ‘proposed (finding 
that I would not stir further in the matter) that I should 
allow him to draw up in his own words a narrative of 
the earlier portion of my adventures, from facts afforded 


by myself, publishing it in “ The Southern Messenger” under 
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the garb of fiction. |Note the artful employment by Poe of 
the italics.| ‘To this, perceiving no objection, I consented, 
stipulating only that my real name should be retained.’ 
And so on, with a reference to the manner in which the 
trick was received, until readers were told that Pym 
after two numbers took up the tale himself, and that it 
would be easy enough to note the difference between his 
own untutored style and the professionally practised style of 
Poe. Now Poe, like the brilliant conjurer and genius that he 
was, relied upon the public’s accepting this statement and 
discovering, with much self-flattery, a difference which he 
had never taken the smallest trouble to indicate. One 
may, indeed, safely assume that the whole business of the 
double workmanship was absolutely an afterthought, and 
that Poe trusted to his excellently devised ¢emps, as the 
‘ prestigiator ’ has it. And no doubt to this day any reader 
who likes to make out to his own satisfaction that Poe did 
make a difference in the style of narrative may adduce 
plenty of plausible evidence to that effect. As a matter 
of fact, there is no difference when once a few sentences 
that connect the two parts are got over. And as another 
matter of fact, Poe never did or could forget the incisive- 
ness and volubility of phrasing which made him what he 
will always remain——a master of a special kind of fiction 
apart from his claims as a poet in verse. 

He had the art of expression and {of reticence com 
bined, whether by inspiration or design, as few writers 
have had it. He lost or forgot it at times, and soime- 
times when he most sought it, which indicates inspira- 
tion rather than calculation. He had it to perfection 
in the terrible story of ‘The Cask of Amontillado.’ He 
missed it in the story which he probably meant to be 


yet more terrifying of ‘The Masque of the Red Death,’ 


and in the similarly wrought story of ‘King Pest.’ In 
both these he sought and found, however, without that 
touch of true artifice which was so often at his com- 
mand, the same quality which gave a unique charm 
to his purely fantastic prose pieces. And that charm 
of course was the charm which we call style. It is 
not enough by itself—there are ‘stylists’ who pro- 
duce the merest shadow ofa shade of an impression 

but when you get it working hand-in-hand — with 
true poetic imaginativeness then it works wonders. 
And _ those 
achievements, merely by their variety of subject 


wonders it worked for Poe, whose 
and treatment, were of a unique kind. Barring the 
seldom failing syle, who, if the things were put before 
him unsigned and unaccredited, would attribute to the 
same writer the ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ the 
‘Purloined Letter,’ and the ‘ Descent into the Melstrom,’ 
a story in which, by-the-by, a strange characteristic of 
Poe's comes subtly out? For after the marvellous descrip- 
tion of an impossible experience he is careful, but without 
any insistence, to make the old man say that he does not 
expect credence, and, more than that, that he has never 
met with it. It is such touches of art as this, and such 
wildness of construction and expression as sometimes 
occur, which puzzle the judgment as to why Poe did this 
and why he did the other thing in writing. In some of his 
special lines he has been matched perhaps (in ‘the weird,’ 
for instance, by Vitzjames O’Brien and by Le Fanu), but 
when we come to count things up, how many writers have 
reached or gone near to the highest success in so many 
seemingly divergent lines ? 

There is a remark which it is only fair to make in 


reference to the new edition which has been the text of 


these observations. ‘The very variety of the writer’s mind 
an! mood suggests a difficulty as to fitting i/lustration. 
In the two volumes before us the difficulty has been 
capitally over- come. 


‘ 
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REVIEWS 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S LITERARY ESSAYS 


Essays tn English Literature, 1780-1560, By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Second Series. London: Dent. 


There has been a rumour that Mr. Saintsbury intends to 
withdraw from all literary work not directly connected with his 
chair at Edinburgh. Everybody who has a care for the best 
interests of literature will hope that it is not true. That Mr. 
Saintsbury can no longer be quite so much in the thick of the 
fight, cannot exercise so constant a pressure in journalism 
for sense and knowledge against shams, affectations, and pre- 
tensions as heretofore, is obvious. But there is no necessity- 
chat we can see, why he should give wholly to the Scots student 
what is meant for mankind. Indeed, the relief from the more 
perpetual cares of journalism and the professorial communion 
with so intelligent and keen an audience as that of a Scots Uni- 
versity at the headquarters of North British culture will, we 
firmly believe and hope, but enlarge Mr. Saintsbury’s oppor- 
tunities and sharpen his zest for the kind of critical essay which 
he does so well. Of his talent in that kind his new volume of 
Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860, comes aptly to 
remind us. The former series on the same period is perhaps 
the favourite with Mr. Saintsbury’s admirers. Of his several 
volumes of critical essays it is the most mature, equable and 
finished ; and it isa fact, noted, if we recollect aright, by Sainte- 
Beuve, that critics are happiest in dealing with such lesser 
luminaries of literature as were therein dealt with, wherein 
there is room for more play of originality, a milder light for 
nuances of appreciation, less stress of popular prestige to 
prejudice or hamper a personal taste and judgment. 

The present series is hardly so perfect as the earlier one. 
For one thing it is less homogeneous. Together with the 
essays on particular writers, Mr. Saintsbury has included a few 
essays on general literary subjects : English War Songs, Twenty 
Years of Political Satire, The Historical Novel and Some Great 
Biographies. Moreover, the lesser lights treated—Southey, 
Cobbett, Landor, Hood, Miss Ferrier, Madame d’Arblay, Hook 
Barham and Maginn—are on the average scarcely so interesting 
as the subjects of the first series, to our taste at any rate. On 
the other hand, the subjects are all such as enable Mr. Saints- 
bury to exhibit to full advantage that quality in his criticism 
which gives it a touch of kinship with the work of Sainte-Beuve 
himself, the sense of the unpassable distinction between what is 
literature and what is not, with an equal sense of the permanent 
interest in its proper proportion of whatever has been literature 
after ever so slight or humble akind. Mr. Saintsbury is 
more judicial than impartial. He has his likes and dislikes, not 
to say his prejudices and prepossessions. Considering how 
fond he has been of girding at certain critics, French and 
English, content to pour upon the public their personal prefer- 
ences and impressions, he is probably unaware how often he gives 
utterance himself to his likes and dislikes as such: or how apt 
he is simply to rule out of court those whose taste differs from 
his own. But his manner of doing this is never unlikeable, and 
the expressions of his opinion are made respectable by the com- 
petence of his judgment and the width of his reading It 
is his sense, in some sort comparable with Sainte-Beuve’s, of 
what we may call the ‘record’ of literature that seasons his 
criticisms with the savour of scholarship and gives judicial 
weight even to his od/ter dicta, These qualities are recognised by 
those who disagree no less than by those who sympathise with 
Mr. Saintsbury’s views and tastes in literature; and to-day, 
when a multitude of youths of both sexes light-heartedly 
commence critic on the scantiest stock-in-trade of literary know- 
ledge or culture, they have naturally given his criticism a place 
apart. Nor have there been many critics who contrive to 
convey so much information as Mr. Saintsbury has done. The 
amount of mere schoolmaster’s work that he has done for 
literature will be readily appreciated by any one who will be at 
the pains to compare the popular knowledge of to-day with that 
of twenty years ago on those subjects in which he has been 
especially interested. Unofficially he has long been one of the 

most successful of our literary professors. 

Two curious literary problems noted by the critic in this 

volume rather tempt the reviewer to further inquiry: the 
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scarcity of good war-songs and the sudden blossoming of the 
historical novel. The two things best worth doing in life, 
according to old tradition and with all due deference to the 
Nonconformist conscience, are fighting and love-making ; 
and love and war have been the poet’s themes ever since 
there have been poets. This being so it is certainly strange 
to what unequal success the lyric poets at all events have 
been lifted by the one inspiration and the other. Fine love 
lyrics are past counting; the great war-songs can almost be 
compressed within the round dozen. And it is even more 
curious that of the few fine English war-songs the chief should 
have been composed by an English parson just outgrowing the 
eighteenth century, who was, these few war {songs apart, a very 
mediocre poet. With regard to the historical novel, it should 
perhaps be explained that Mr. Saintsbury does not concern 
himself with the somewhat threadbare critical ‘questions as to 
its legitimacy. In the face of Scott’s and Dumas’s achieve- 
ments, he wisely treats that as an idle metaphysical inquiry. 
What does interest him is the curious fact in literary history 
that a species of fiction which tempted romancers almost from 
the beginning should have been for so many centuries and in 
spite of continual attempts, uniformly unsuccessful, and then that 
complete success should have been a:tained at a blow, first in 
England and then in France, within the compass of a genera- 
tion. On these topics, however, the reviewer can but indicate 
the nature of the critic’s problems, and refer the reader who 
may be interested in them to this informing and delightful 
volume. Nor would it be otherwise than tedious to go through 
the other essays, criticising the criticisms of a dozen different 
writers. All that can or, indeed, needs be said is that the 
reader will again find in this volume adequate and satisfying 
specimens of that special sort of ‘ bio-bibliographical’ essay of 
which Mr. Saintsbury seems to have the secret. 


THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL 


The Relief of Chitral. By Captain G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND 
and Captain FRANK E, YOUNGHUSBAND, London: Mac- 
millan. 


All the world knows that Captain Younghusband is an 
intrepid traveller, an intelligent observer, and an able adminis- 
trator. They will be glad to learn definitely from the work 
now before us that there are two of him, who appear to differ 
in their Christian names, but in little else; for both took part in 
the more important parts of the Chitral campaign, both acted 
as correspondents of the Z7es, and both are responsible for 
the present work. One, indeed, writes worse English than the 
other, and one was with General Low’s force while the other 
followed Colonel Kelly; but as the first difference does ab- 
solutely nothing to diminish the value of the work and the 
other does everything to increase it, we prefer to overlook the 
distinction between the two brothers and regard them simply 
as one man in two places. We have at all events no hesitation 
in according our warmest welcome to their work. They have 
sufficient knowledge of their subject to give the non-military 
reader a very definite idea of the kind of thing a mountain 
battle is, and of the kind of responsibility that may suddenly be 
cast on a young officer who has been cut off for weeks from 
almost all communication with his fellow-countrymen. They 
have also had an admirable opportunity of showing how this 
responsibility is met, and what kind of troops British officers 
can make out of the wildest mountain tribes; and writing as 
they do with the plainness and modesty which are the best 
characteristics of the military historian the opportunity has 
been in no way neglected. Their writing, indeed, bears a 
strong resemblance to the sketch maps which complete the 
volume in bringing all necessary details into strong relief and 
omitting all superfluities. 

The general plan of campaign is too well known to render 
any recapitulation necessary. But the three stories into which 
it is divided—namely, the main attack under General Low, the 
defence of Chitral, and the raid, if the expression is allowed 
from a military point of view, so admirably conducted by 
Colonel Kelly—all tend to show to the non-military reader 
what are the strong and the weak points of the predominant 
‘forward’ policy of frontier defence. In the first place, it is 
obvious that the actual fighting in a savage and mountainous 
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country must be carried out by comparatively small bodies of 
troops. A hundred and fifty men divided into two bodies took 
part on our side in the fighting which immediately preceded 
the siege of Chitral ; two hundred and eighty men secured the 
first of Colonel Kelly’s successes, six hundred and sixteen the 
second, and then the same result would probably have been 
achieved with a numerically weaker force. In his one real 
battle General Low had some eight regiments in his fighting 
line, but the most remarkable exploits in his advance were 
carried out by fifty of the Guides cavalry under Captain Adams, 
after the battle of Malakand, and a comparatively weak force 
of Guides under Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, when they were 
cut off beyond the Panjkora river. Had our forces been acting 
on the defensive their military efficiency would have been in- 
finitely increased. On the other hand, 15,000 men and 25,0c0 
pack animals had to be concentrated at Peshawur to bring 
about General Low’s advance. How great a strain this involved 
is probably accurately known only to a few men, but it 1s 
obvious that a capacity to make so great an effort means 
a long course of careful and expensive organisation. The 
policy of employing non-European forces to a great extent has 
certainly received considerable justification on the present 
occasion. After the untried Kashmir forces had been ‘shotted 
over’ they seem to have formed creditable troops; the newly 
conquered people of Hunza Naga placed their courage unre- 
servedly at our disposal, and our regular native troops, especially 
the invaluable Sikhs, were the mainstay of the whole per- 
formance. 

Considering that the war did not last much over six weeks, 
it proved remarkably fruitful in picturesque incidents. Of these 
the passage of the Shandur Pass is one of the most striking. 
For a force of some two hundred men to cross a pass, carrying, 
among other trifles,two guns which an ordinary able-bodied 
man could hardly raise from their carriages, is no small feat; 
with snow on the ground of an average depth of more than five 
feet, of which eighteen inches was newly fallen, it becomes as 
remarkable as any our Indian army has performed. The inde- 
fatigable energy and resource of the defenders of Chitral, who 
had to defend themselves against an enemy who understood 
almost as well as our own army the arts of mining and trench- 
ing, taxed the highest qualities which any body of soldiers can 
possess. Their position would probably have been hopeless 
had the enemy possessed any artillery. A victory is always 
enhanced by the merits of the enemy, and the present work 
bears ample testimony both to the bravery and the skill of our 
opponents on the present occasion. The story of the leader, 
who charged, at last alone, to within a few yards of the Scottish 
Borderers, and the correspondence between General Blood and 
Umra Khan, both incline us to think excellently well of the men 
we conquered and to hope that the next time they take the field 
it may be under the command of the successors of General 
Low and Colonel Kelly. Fortune, no doubt, favoured us as in 
the case of the Buddhist road, lost for two thousand years and 
discovered by our men in the Malakand Pass: or as when the 
Khan of Dir decided to go with us rather than with Umra Khan : 
but the conduct of our men in less favourable circumstances, 
as in the fight of the 2nd of March, and the destruction of 
Captain Ross’s detachment, shows that her favours were not 
undeserved. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND 


Social England. Edited by H. D. TRAILL. Vol. IV, 
London : Cassell. 


Mr. Traill really ought to be dubbed the ‘impenitent doctor,’ 
The fourth volume of this work, which in design was so ex- 
cellent, in execution has proved but vx dene. It has proved so 
because the editor abstains from editing, and lets repetition and 
contradiction run so rampant that the book is not a book nor 
readable as a book, but a bundle of papers, some good, some 
indifferent, some bad. The present bundle deals with the 
Stuart period from the death of Elizabeth to the death of 
Anne. Dr. Creighton (not of Peterborough, but M.D.) is 
still among the best in his story of the Public Health, and 
he manages still to impart interest to the tale of the Plague which 
‘was for long in abeyance in London or other parts of Eng- 
land since the Black Death of 1348, and was at no period more 
disastrous than in the two generations preceding its extinction 
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in 1666... . The plague of 1665 was greater than all that had 
preceded it because London was then a much greater city, 
having doubled in population since the accession of James I, 
so that the absolute mortality of 1665 was fully more than twice 
that of the plague of 1603.’ The plague of 1665 owes also 
much of its celebrity to the genius of Defoe, who, being always 
on the look out for a good literary theme, seized the occasion of 
the Marseilles plague of 1720 to make a story of the last great 
London plague as if from the pen of an eye-witness. But the 
eye-witnesses are the writers of 1603 and 1625, who were, for 
some reason, more numerous than in 1665, or more disposed to 
throw their experiences into literary form, whether prose or 
verse. It is really from the contemporaries of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, from Delwer and Lodge, as _ physicians, 
that the most authentic glimpses of the great London 
plague are obtained. The villages round London have 
evidence in their registers of more deaths from plague in 1603 
than even in 1665. In 1625 Londoners were refused succour 
and allowed to perish with ‘more money about them than 
would have bought the entire village where they did.’ 33,347 
persons are accounted for in 1603 in London alone in the ‘ bills 
of mortality,’ and the list is not complete. In 1665, 638,596 
deaths were set down to plague, but that was in a population 
possibly more than twice as large. One curious result of the 
plague of 1665 was that, nearly all the clergy having fled, 
‘several of the ministers ejected three years before occupied 
the pulpits of the city churches, so that the “ silenced ” clergy 
or Nonconformists gained in this time of danger a certain 
liberty of ministering in public which they have never lost.’ 
An astonishing piece of information which Dr. Creighton gives, 
entirely at variance with current histories, is that ‘the public 
health of London, not only of the extensive rural part where 
the bulk of the population was, but even of the city itself, 
became little better when plague was out of the way.’ Thus 
the average number of deaths yearly from 1653 to 1665, including 
the Great Plague year, was 19,946: that of 1679 to 1091 was 
22,237. The latter was on an increased population of course, 
but not on a population increased by one-third. This Dr, 
Creighton attributes to infant mortality from diarrhcea and 
small pox and typhus fever among grown-ups. Turning to 
another writer of the first class, Mr. W. A. S. Hewins on 
Pauperism, it is interesting to tind modern problems being 
attempted to be solved in the modern methods advocated by 
that class of reformer which cleans the outside of the cup and 
platter, or attempts to do by violence from without what can 
only be done by a change within. Butit must be admitted that 
things were worse then than now. A reforming Lord Mayor 
in 1619 found more than 1000 such houses where much good 
corn was wasted in ‘brewing heady, strong beer,’ ‘many con- 
suming all their time and means in sucking that sweet poison.’ 
He was an enlightened person, however, for instead of following 
Henry VIII.’s ‘short way’ with the beggars, so much approved 
by Mr. Froude, which was first to whip and then to hang them, 
he took to ‘not punishing any for begging, but setting them 
on work, which was worse than death to them.’ Among the 
new recruits for this volume is Mr. G. W. M. Gretton who 
writes on the army. Certainly in the management of this 
branch of the public service we are better than our fathers. 
‘The drill was ... intricate. Thirty-seven words of command 
were deemed necessary to put the soldierthrough . . . loading 
and firing his musket, nearly fifty were employed in the 
pistol exercise, while no less than seventy-two separate orders 
were required to throw infantry into hollow squares to 
receive cavalry.’ ‘The civilian officials of the War Depart- 
ment cheated their officers, who, in their turn, shamefully 
robbed the men under their command. ‘The captains drew 
pay for all the men whose names appeared on the rolls and 
whom they could produce at musters. They, therefore, kept 
paper men upon the rolls and resorted to kidnappers to 
make up their numbers when a muster became imminent. . . . 
Bodies of men made a trade of tramping the country to let 
themselves out as dummy soldiers for parade.’ The ordinary 
soldier must have been a queer creature when in James II.’s 
reign a deserter is advertised ‘ with six fingers on the left foot, 
on his left hand two fingers growing together, the little toe of 
his left foot always sticking out of his shoe.’ 

Mr. k. E. Prothero, another recruit, writes pleasantly of the 
state of agriculture. He cites an estimate of Sir W. Davenant 
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in 1658 that there were then only 24,000 hares and leverets.’ 
Even in these days of ‘the fur to the tenant’ that estimate 
would be a trifle low. Cromwell, by the way, is credited with 
the introduction of turnips into the field cultivation of Hunting- 
donshire, which reminds us of Marlow’s verses to him: 


Thou, when young as we, didst graze, 

3ut when old thou plantedst bays. 
and he seems to have planted turnips as well as he planted 
bays. 


HIEROGLYPHS 


First Steps in E-gvptian. A Book for Beginners. By E. A. 
WALLIS BuDGE, Litt. D., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


An accessible book about hieroglyphs ard hieroglyphic 
literature has long been wanted. It is pleasant to see the 
chief of all English scholars of Egyptology condescending to 
enlighten us on a subject which, though he has mastered it 
thoroughly, is to most men, even to most cultivated men, ‘one 
of those things no fellow can understand.’ It is not a work to 
be criticised like a novel or even a history. Dr. Wallis Budge’s 
views and judgments are final, and we have no wish to inquire 
why he says one thing, or why he does not say another. These 
‘First Steps’ will undoubtedly lead toa more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the value of hieroglyphic learning in the scholar of 
classical antiquity, as well as in the philologist. It must sooner 
or later be recognised that ‘the learning of the Egyptians’ 
spread itself round the whole Mediterranean, and eventually 
p2netrated even to this remote island. The supposed Hittites 
hid their own hierog'yphs. So had the ancient Chaldeans 
Another and wholly different system was that adopted by the 
Chinese. But the superiority of hieroglyphs from Egypt over 
those from Syria, Mesopotamia or China is seen in the fact that 
all Europe, all America, all the civilised parts of Africa and 
most of Asia, use alphabets derived from the writing of old 
Egypt. Scarcely second to the invention of picture-writing 
was the discovery of the uses of a fixed and limited alphabet. 
This was looked upon in Greece and in Palestine as nothing 
less than a divine revelation, and no wonder. The Greeks 
acknowledged the Egyptian origin of their alphabet, but the 
Hebrews, in their hatred of ‘the house of bondage,’ did their 
best to disguise the hieroglyphics which they could not but use. 
Yet nothing is easier in its way than to show by what arbitrary 
means they thought to make their letters as unlike as possible 
to the pictures from which they were copied. This abhorrence 
of the representation of animate forms is apparent also in 
Arabic and, in a slighter degree, in Syriac. But the Greeks had 
no such scruples; and, in their oldest forms, their letters 
approximate closely to the parent writing. 

These elementary ficts have hitherto been overlooked or 
unknown among classical scholars. One reason for this neglect 
lay, no doubt, in a lurking distrust of the results of hiero- 
glyphic research. Dr. Young’s brilliant discovery was warmly 
combated in his own day, and that too by scholars who should 
have known better. When Champollion, without acknowledg- 
ment by the way, took up what Young had taught him, and 
applied it to what he already knew of Coptic, his conclusions 
were almost startling. The key thus prepared has gradually 
been found to open every lock, though some had grown stiffand 
rusty from disuse, and others offered difficulties from misuse. 
We need only refer to the once famous Digamma controversy, 
almost every word of which on both sides was calculated to 
impede the work of decipherment. True, the French Egyptolo- 
gists are still doubtingabout things long settled by the Germans 
and Italians, and now, we are pleased to say, by the English. 
The slow progress of Egyptian knowledge has, especially in 
this country, been further hindered by such modern myths as 
the great time passage theory and the famous pyramid inch, 
which last, as we know, never occurs in the pyramids. Such 
a book as Dr. Budge’s deals a death-blow to these aberrations. 
It is now possible for any one who is inclined to one of them to 
learn the way he should go at moderate cost and without great 
trouble. For the credit of our national character, we should no 
longer make our-elves laughing-stocks in foreign parts with 
biographies of ‘that wonderful Palestinian architect Philitis,’ or 
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with the twenty-second psalm in the inscriptions of Thothmes 
and Rameses on Cleopatra’s Needle. 

It may be well to indicate briefly the objects aimed at by Dr. 
Wallis Budge in the present volume. His EgyAtian Reading 
Book, published in 1888, contained hieroglyphic extracts for 
the use of a numerous class of friends who met at intervals 
in the house of a private gentleman, for two or three winters. 
It had two faults for the outside student. There was no voca- 
bulary and no grammar. To his own class these defects were 
made up, of course, by oral teaching. In the present volume, 
however, ‘the beginners’ mentioned on the title-page have 
every possible advantage offered them. It includes a sketch of 
the commonest and most useful facts connected with the writing 
and grammar, short lists of the signs and determinatives which 
occur most frequently, a short vocabulary, and a series of texts 
and extracts, with interlinear transliterations and translations. 
In addition, there are some untranslated texts as exercises, with 
a glossary, to be worked cut independently. Dr. Wallis Budge 
strongly advocates the copying of inscriptions, and for practice 
in the signs and their meanings the frequent writing out of 
such words as cling most easily tothe memory. We have in 
Egyptian no such helps as are afforded to us in Hebrew by 
Arabic and in Arabic by Hebrew. The inflections are mainly 
Semitic, but the roots belong to some language not yet identified, 
perhaps the primitive African tongue, which the first white 
settlers in the Nile valley found in use among their subjects and 
serfs, and to which they fitted the grammatical suffixes and 
affixes which they had brought with them, perhaps from Arabia. 
As to the exercises, which are thirty-one in number, they 
include specimens of proverbs and maxims, hymns, historical 
inscriptions, legends, and some texts of a peculiarly interesting 
character, such as ‘Tne Destruction of Mankind, a strange 
tale of blasphemy, and the revenge of Ra ‘upon the people on 
the mountain,’ with the subsequent creation of a new race to 
praise the god: or such as ‘The Legend of the Seven Years 
Famine,’ or ‘The Battle of Megiddo,’ or the stories of the 
reigns of Seneferu and Chufu. The oldest text of the book of 
the dead, that written in the pyramid of King Unas of the fifih 
dynasty, and at least as old as BC. 3500, is also given, and 
enables the student to compare some of the most ancient hiero- 
glyphics with such comparatively modern examples as an 
inscription of the time of Ptolemy V. The introduction, deal- 
ing with the Egyptian alphabet, ‘which resembles that of 
Phoenician or Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and the like,’ is marvel- 
lously clear and simple. We may cordially recommend this 
scholarly book as ‘hieroglyphs made easy,’ and as offering a 
key to the readings published in 1888. 


PRIZE DETECTIVE TALES 
The Long Arm. By MARY E, WILKINS. And other Detective 
Stories. By GEORGE IRA BRETY, Professor BRANDER 
MATIHEWs and Roy TELLET. London: Chapman. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall have published in a pretty little 
volume the prize story in a recent competition for the best 
detective tale, together with those of the other candidates who 
in the opinion of the examiners Arorvime accesserunt, So the 
reader, beside the excitements of four capital stories, may give 
himself the additional excitement of privately appointing him- 
self examiner and trying the competition afresh. The prize was 
won, as peop’e interested in such matters may remember, by 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins ; and there was considerable piquancy ia 
the author of A .Vew England Nun and other quiet tales of 
New England spinsterhood taking the victory against all 
comers with a tale of blood and crime. It is, however, no 
longer any novelty to see a Jacy at the head of a poll or of an 
examiner’s list. Probably it was just the unconventional 
character of the detective story that Miss Wilkins told which 
set her composition apart from its competitors and won it the 
prize. For Miss Wilkins in changing her genre of story wisely 
remained faithful still to the types and scenes and characte1s 
she has made her own. Though there is a detective and a 
murder and an abundant sprinkling of blood we are still in the 
atmosphere of New England spinsterhood, and both the crime 
and the false suspicion arise out of the patient love of two old 
maids. The tale is told, moreover, in the quietest and most 
businesslike way possible without any apparatus of intrigue oc 
sensation. It is in this that its excellence consists. Ordinary 
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readers of detective tales will probably get more thrill out of 
the next story, Zhe Murder at Jex Farm, by Mr. George Ira 
Brett, which has many more elements of melodrama. Mr. 
Brett, however, as it seems to us sins against the conventions 
of his kind in leaving his mystery not wholly solved at the end. 
It is difficult to reconcile all the points in the story with either 
of the three hypotheses—of the guilt of the man, or of the 
woman, or of man and woman jointly. If the reviewer were in 
the jury box he would give his verdict against the man alone. 
The other two stories are not of murder, but turn on the 
betrayal and sale of secrets, in one case diplomatic, in the 
other commercial. They are both tolerably ingenious, though 
most readers will in both cases spot the guilty party without 
difficulty. The means of detection employed in Mr. Matthews’s 
tale is no doubt especially ingenious ; only he hardly makes it 
clear why so mnch ingenuity was necessary. A dozen plans of 
watching for the culprit might have been devised, at once 
simpler and more certain in effect than that devised by the 
young partner fresh from college. Much might have escaped 
a detective whose eye was constantly closed for ten minutes at 
a time; and the photographic apparatus might easily have 
given an unintelligible report or none at all; or, worse than 
that, have thrown suspicion on the wrong man. This, how- 
ever, isa detail. All four stories are ingenious and readable. 


FICTION 


t. The Taree /mpostors. By ARTHUR MACHEN. Lane. 

2. The Coming of Theodora, By ELIZAORME WHITE. Smith 
Elder. 

What are we Coming to. 
DINGE. Digby. 

4. The Renegade. By JAMES CHALMERS. Innes. 

. Silent Gods and Sun-steeped Lands. Wy kh. W. FRAZER. 

Unwin. 
6. Toxin. By OvuIDA. Unwin. 
7. His Last Card. By K.S. MACQuUOID. Ward and Downey, 


By HeNky Maurice HaAk- 


we 


wi 


1. In Zhe Three Jmpostors we note an enormous advance on 
this author’s earlier stories, Zhe Great God Pan and The 
/nmost Light. When criticising these two tales we complained 
that Mr. Machen was unnecessarily horrible, and that his 
dramatis pzrsone had insufficient reasons for their actions— 
that in fact character was unduly subordinated to the require- 
ments of the plot. These faults exist in the present book but 
in a very minor and unimportant degree. The horrors are 
there but the author deals with them in a manner that is at 
once effective and restrained. The characters perform im- 
possibilities without ever doing violence tothe reader's imagina- 
tion. For the rest we have nothing but praise for The Three 
ZImfostors. \n style it is excellent, and must inevitably remind 
the reader of Robert Louis Stevenson. It were mere back- 
biting to suggest that had The New Ara}ian Nights never been 
written Mr. Machen would not have done so well, and the 
living author is doubtless ready enough to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the stylist whose pen is still. The scene of the 
thirteen connected tales lies in or near London, transformed for 
the moment into a new Bagdad with adventures lurking in 
every alley, behind every door for those who choose to seek 
them. The adventurers are, as in the New Arabian Nights, 
men of the world and education, and to such we heartily 
recommend this clever book. To Mr. Machen we would take 
the liberty of suggesting that he is worthy of something better 
than an oar in the ‘ Keynote’ ga/ére. 

2, The want of a sense of humour was the one defect of 
brilliant, capable, beautiful Theodora Davidson. When at the 
age of twenty-nine she came back, an accomplished student 
and successful teacher, to live with her artist brother and his 
no less artistic and nervous, and jealously affectionate wife, she 
perceived no incongruity in gradually taking the lead to which 
her independent career had accustomed her. The easy-going 
pair, both attracted by her vigorous personality and ready to be 
relieved of domestic cares, found themselves dominated by 
degrees in the arrangements of their house, the management of 
of their children, and their relations to each other. When 
Theodora’s eyes are opened to the antagonism she at last 
arouses in the gentle Marie the disappointment is bitter in pro- 
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portion to her strength of feeling. The same serious mortifica- 
tion is aroused when the widowed clergyman proposes marriage 
to her on the ground of his admiration and liking, and of her 
being too sensible to care for the romance of love. The Rev. 
Frank Compton spake therein unadvisedly, for he was more of 
aman than he took himself for, and Theo is a very woman. 
But the point in which she shows herself superior to most of 
her sex is, that, when she and her clergyman have really fallen 
in love, she is brave enough to forego her engagement from a 
sympathetic feeling for the instinctive repugnance of the first 
wife’s little daughter, a self-conscious and precocious but highly 
sensitive child. It is creditable to the author that with a plot 
and incidents so little exciting she has by pure characterisa. 
tion produced a very readable and suggestive story. The scene 
islaid in America, but the English style is excellent. 

3. ‘Of course ene can go on talking like this for ever ; there 
is nothing so easy in the world.’ The lady who writes under 
the pseudonym of Henry Maurice Hardinge has a fatal facility, 
and untrammelled by grammar flows and might flow on é 
omne volubilis evum. ers is the style of the inelegant letter- 
writer of the second-rate feminine kind. Yet in spite of vulzar- 
ities of diction, and not a few of thought, there is some clever- 
ness in her descriptions of fast lifein Belgravia; and ‘ Saura,’ the 
new woman, who proposes to the honest but commonplace Lord 
Summers, and tires of him within a year of marriage; Lynn 
Fitzgiggle with his effeminate beauty and waspish practical 
jokes; Mrs. ‘ Dirge,’ the social purity woman, experienced ‘in 
every form of vicious indecency ;’ ‘Tempest, the critic, the para- 
doxical exponent of sin as a moral educator ;—all these are or 
may be drawn from counterparts in actual society. Itisa 
shallow and a sordid view of life that she presents; but we 
yvather that on the whole she is ‘on the side of the angels.’ In 
spite of the realism of certain warm passages between Saura 
and Don Jose, she gives the heroine the credit of soon seeing 
through his merely sensual intentions; and in Lady Lily, 
though we have our doubts as to her feeling for Summers, we 
recognise a decent and womanly personality. Among the 
least pleasing of the writer’s efforts at humour are the shallow 
gibes in which she expresses her contempt for various forms of 
Protestantism. 

4. The approach of Christmas may generally be relied upon 
to produce a crop of stories of adventure. In Zhe Renegade 
Mr. James Chalmers has set himself to produce one of these 
with perhaps a certain measure of success. He tells the story 
of a pirate (none other than Paul Jones) who is the long-lost 
son of anearl. No one can deny that this, though a well-worn 
theme, is yet capable of powerful treatment. Schoolboys love 
stories of pirates seasoned with deeds of blood and strange sea 
oaths, and Mr. Chalmers gives them plenty of blood and almost 
more than enough of oaths, though his delicacy will not allow 
him to print the latter in full. So perhaps schoolboys will like 
The Renegade. But we confess that to the grown-up palate its 
flavour is more than a trifle crude. The book is evidently 
intended to be written in the high romantic style. Unhappily 
it only succeeds in being pompous and rather tiresome. This 
is the kind of thing. Paul Jonesisspeaking. ‘‘ Yes—the old 
Solway was my nurse,” replied the naval captain. “On her 
breast I launched my first ship, the toy of childhood, and from 
her elder children I took my first lessons in the seaman’s craft. 
And yet I have been fated to steer the warship of a hostile 
power through her maternal waters,”’ and so on. Decidedly 
not a book for adults. 

5. Mr. Frazer is a retired Indian civilian, and his book 
Silent Gods and Sun-Steeped Lands is evidently the product 
of a considerable knowledge at least of Southern India. The 
book contains seven tales, one of them, the last, being 
merely adapted from the Sanskrit. Each story is founded 
upon some particular belief of one of the Indian peoples, and 
is prefaced with chapter and verse from Mr. Monier-Williams, 
Sir Alfred Lyall and others. One wonders whether it would 
be fair to draw the obvious deduction from this that Mr. 
Frazer, who has had many years personal acquaintance with 
Southern India, reads his ‘Asiatic Studies’ and the like 
zealously, and when he finds a record there of some quaint 
or terrible superstition builds a story to fil it, putting in its 
appropriate scenery from personal observation? If we are 
doing Mr. Frazer any injustice by this theory we offer him 
our sincerest apologies, but that is the view which, from in- 
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ternal evidence, we should be inclined to hold of these stories. 
In some curious way they fail to be convincing. The illusion 
is incomplete. We neither believe the tales nor believe that 
Mr. Frazer believes them. They are like a series of pains- 
taking and deciledly artistic illustrations of ancient myths. 
In other words Mr. Frazer tells us what would have happened 
not what did happen, as every story-teller must, but he un- 
intentionally lets us know it. It is, of course, unfortunate for 
Mr. Frazer thathe should be following such writers as Mr. 
Kipling and Mrs, Steel, for the standard they set is neces- 
sarily too high for a beginner. But in order to make clear what 
we mean we would suggest that Mr. Kipling has told dozens 
of stories more incrediodle than any found in this volume, but 
while reading them one has always believed them. With him 
the illusion is perfect. He seems to give us pictures of truth, Mr. 
Frazer pictures of possibilities. And this is a pity because 
Silent Gods and Sun-steeped Lands contains a great deal that 
is excellent inthe way of description and observation, and one 
or two distinctly good ‘moments,’ But it is the work of an 
archeologist rather than of an artist, and lacks ‘life.’ It is 
pleasantly illustrated by Mr. A. D. McCormick. 

5. That Zoxin is a story with a purpose, all who know a 
little of drugs and of ‘ Ouida’s’ outspoken aversion to vivi- 
section will gather from the title alone. It is not so much 
against vivisection as vivisectionists that the authoress directs 
tne moral of her tale, for it is clear that Ouida considers that 
these investigators lose in humanity that which in the course of 
their studies they gain in scientific knowledge. The scene is 
laid in Venice and all the romance of that city is skilfully 
brought forward. The dramatis persone move in the higher 
italian circles which Mr. Marion Crawford and Ouida under- 
stand better than any living writers. They are few in number 
—indeed but three; Veronica Zaranegra, the Prince Adrianis, 
and the evil genius of both, the physiologist Damer. The first 
half of the book is dainty, romantic, delightful—the latter 
chapters are repulsive, and we confess that we would rather 
that Ouida had left aside a very open question, and devoted 
her attention to a remarkably interesting pair of lovers. She 
has spoilt in fact a pretty horn and has made no spoon. 

6. His Last Card is a silly, feeble story of which we advise 
all sensible persons who have a temper to lose and patience to 
be exhausted to beware. From what we can gather, the plot 
is as follows. Mr. Van Sitt embraces Miss Brown ina country 
Jane. Miss Brown resents the caress and marries Mr. Berdmore. 
Mr. Berdmore plays cards—the monster—with Mr. Van Sitt and 
loses heavily. Mrs. Berdmore, who has never ment‘oned Mr. 
Van Sitt’s caress, declines to pay the debt. Mr. Berdmore goes 
abroad and is, through the agency of Mr. Van Sitt, lost to his 
relatives for many years. Mrs. Berdmore’s daughter marries 
Mr. Van Sitt’s son and dies, as does her husband. Their child 
finds Grandpapa Berdmore fishing in a stream. R¢conciliation 
of Roger and the former Miss Brown. Discomforture of Van 
Sitt. Curtain. We are still at a loss to imagine why Mr. 
Berdmore stayed on the continent if he wanted to come home 
and why Mrs. Berdmore never thought of looking for him if she 
wanted to find him. Nor can we think that the dreadful fact 
of Mr. Van Sitt having at a remote period kissed Miss Brown 
against her will could possibly give him the hold it appears to 
in His Last Card over that lady’s granddaughter. The writing 
of the book is slipshod and hasty, and a sense of humour is con- 
spicuous by its absence. We are the more sorry t» make these 
untlattering remarks because we have very pleasing recollec- 
\ions of some of Mrs. Macquoid’s earlier novels—notably Apfle- 
dore Farm, which we recollect as graceful and charming. As 
Last Card, it may be added, is perfectly harmless, and that is 
the highest compliment we can pay it. 


ESCOTTOLOGY 


Platform, Press, Politics, and Play. By T. H.S. Escort. 
Bristol : Arrowsmith. 


The style of this work, or rather its want of style, is most 
excruciating. Mr. Escott’s misuse of the genitive case has 
seldom been beaten even by a provincial reporter. He is per- 
petually writing ‘ the G/ow-worm’s editor’ instead of ‘ the editor 
of the Glow-worm, and so forth; and he is even capable of such 
dou >le-barrelled atrocities as ‘Mr. Bendysshe’s staff’s chief mem- 
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ber:.’ He also indulges in those bald periphrases which delight 
th2soul of the county-town journalist. Thus in the same para- 
graph he expresses the fact that various people died by saying 
that one ‘passed away,’ another ‘joined the majority,’ a third 
‘ceased to breathe,’ a fourth ‘passed into the Silent Land,’ a fifth (a 
luminary) was ‘ extinguished, and a sixth (a Duke) ‘joined his 
predecessors in the title.’ Balliol, of course, is the ‘ College of 
Wycliffe ;° the Union, not equally of course, a ‘rostrum.’ And 
here is a very fine and large classical allusion indeed: ‘The 
State was a conception only less paramount with him [Jowett] 
than it had been with Aristotle. Like Xantippe’s husband he 
knew no b2tter way of training young men than’.... 
Xantippe the wife of Aristotle! Holy Lempriere!! And the 
book is not only badly written, it is also inordinately full of 
personal details. Who on earth cares to know that Mr. Escott’s 
paternal great-great-grandfather was a lawyer of high local 
eminence? Who on earth takes any interests in four pages of 
extract from aspeech delivered by Mr. Escott’s uncle, an undis-« 
tinguished M.P? And who can stand much of young Master 
Escott writing Latin verses; young Mr. Escott, undergraduate 
of Queen’s, going to lectures on Aristophanes ; or even of Mr. 
Escott, still rather young, contributing his first article to the 
Saturday Review, otherwise Douglas Cook’s hebdomadal ? 

Mr. Escott covers nearly eighty pages before he reaches his 
schooldays at Bath. Into the affairs of the Bath Proprietary 
College he enters at amazing length, his apparent excuse being 
that his father was classical vice-principal. Nor are his Oxford 
reminiscences of any greater moment. Jowett, Hawkins of 
Oriel, Henry Smith,and Canon Liddon have been described 
again and again, and Mr. Escott’s impressions add singu- 
larly little to our knowledge. He dined with Jowett not 
unfrequently, but all that we are told is that the only picture 
in the room was a print of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, 
and that his host was generally discovered either gazing 
into the fire or reading Shakespeare or the Lible. Mr. 
Escott gives a rather incorrect version of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ape 
or angel’ speech, and we do not exactly gather whether he 
was present or not on the occasion of itsdelivery. We think it 
fair to say that Mr. Escott becomes reasonably entertaining 
when he comes to the beginning of his experiences as a 
journalist. He has known the insides of many newspaper 
offices, and has worked under many editors. Weare becoming 
rather tired of Douglas Cook, his magnificence, and his auto- 
cratic bearing. The younger Hood and his associates on Fun 
—T. W. Robertson, H. J. Byron, and the rest—are, however, 
better worth Boswellising. Mr. Escott records a very natural 
inquiry of Mrs. Bancroft’s on hearing that Mr. James Green- 
wood, the Amateur Casual, had been spending his night in a 
workhouse. ‘ Poor fellow! Do they pay their contributors so 
badly as all that?’ We have also read with a certain mild 
amusement Mr. Escott’s account of the struggles of the G/ow- 
worm. Its proprietor, Captain Batchelor, used to loot the till 
to supply himself with funds for card-playing, and his house at 
Eccleston Square was perpetually barricaded against bailiffs. 
Mr. Escott declares that a sub-editor on the Reader reviewed 
Johnson’s Dictionary as if it were a new book by an unknown 
writer. He also gives some humorous stories of Captain 
Hamber of the Standard, and of his futile efforts to float the 
Hour. Altogether Mr. Escott’s recollections of newspapers 
and newspaper men are very fair reading, more especially for 
newspaper men of a later generation. 

We cannot say the same for his social experiences, for they are 
supremely banal. As arule he is good-natured, but the descrip- 
tion of the reception at George Eliot’s would be hard to beat 
even by that new journalism to which he takes such strong ex- 
ception. ‘Inside the chamber wherein SHE sat a space was 
marked oif behind which neophytes were not permitted to go. 
Mr. Escott, though out in the cold at George Eliot’s, got his 
foot well on to the hearth-rug at ‘Ouida’s.’ ‘Sir Frederick 
Johnstone imparted to the company by his presence the same 
flavour of sport and society that animates the hostess’s books. 
Mr. John Delacour supplied another needful element of fashion’ 
—and so on. Equally trivialare the political chapters, which 
are composed for the most part of a hash of ancient debates 
Mr. Escott professes to have been behind the scenes during 
the discussions of the Public Worship Bill, but we can dis- 
cover little that has not been made public property by the 
Life of Archbishop Tait. Similarly, Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
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biography of Lord Iddesleigh deals with the franchise crisis 
far more authoritatively than these rambling jottings. Mr. 
Disraeli’s last words, it appears, were, ‘I am oppressed.’ And 
our last comment on a disappointing book must be, ‘ We are 
oppressed.’ 


VIERGE 


The Tavern of the Three Virtues. Translated from the original 
of SAINT JuIkS and illustrated with sixty drawings by 
DANIEL VIERGE, together with a Critical Essay on the 
Art of Vierge by EDMUND GossrE. London: Unwin. 


This handsome volume is virtually the first publication in 
England of illustrations by Vierge. True, Mr. H. E. 
Watts translated Don Pablo de Segovie in 1882, but the 
book, a folio, can hardly be said to have reached the 
public. ‘In spite, says Mr. Gosse, ‘of the eloyuent recom- 
mendations of Mr. Joseph Pennell aad of the late Mr. 
Hamerton, the fame of Vierge has scarcely been commensurate 
with his talents... He came to Paris in 1869, and his peculiar 
genius soon hit the popular taste. In 1881 his career 
appeared to have run its course. Paralysis prostrated him, 
and for some years no recovery was expected. Of late, how- 
ever, he has been able to resume some part of his work by 
transferring the pencil to his left hand. Mr. Gosse has, of 
course, nothing but ‘what is well’ to say of M. Vierge’s art 
We are not bound by the same limitations, and feel forced, on 
the centrary, to criticise: for, brilliant as are some of the 
smaller drawings and vignettes, there is not enough of sustained 
power to carry the artist over a surface of any size. He becomes 
spotty, out of keeping, incomplete, and fa‘ls just when we 
expect a four de force. Mr. Gosse himself remarks this, 
though he puts it differently: ‘he delights in a clear uniform 
line, which doubtless greatly aids the process of mechanical 
reproduction. The uniformity of this line sometimes becomes 
a trick,’ continues Mr. Gosse, and he goes on to criticise some 
effects very closely and, we think, very correctly. The patch of 
black which occurs in most of the designs ‘may be considered 
almost the sign manual of Vierge.’ Mr. Gosse’s final verdict is 
that Vierge’s manner is ‘a curious amalgam of close and vivid 
realism with a convention than which nothing could be more 
conventional.’ 

Reckoning M. Vierge as a French artist whose work reflects 
directly the taste of the day in Paris, a good deal might be 
said, but it would hardly be worth the saying. If the end of 
art is to give pleasure, if beauty is to be admired and not ugli- 
ness, then we can have little sympathy with any of these sixty 
drawings. There is neither a fine face nor a graceful form in 
one of them. They are, without exception, intensely ugly, not 
to say disagreeable; and it will be asad day for the land of 
Bewick and Harvey, of Stothard and Browne and Gilbert, to 
name only a few book-illustrators, when we come to esteem 
rapidity and execution before composition or delicacy or line. 
The very cleverness, the force, the expression in these drawings 
repels and does not attract. The last of them represents a man 
hanging dead on a gibbet while the birds pick out his eyes, 
and is emblematic and characteristic of the whole series. 
There is nothing we care to look at again; and when, after a 
little examination and adjustment, we have made out the 
artist’s intention or part of it, nothing is left for enjoyment. 
Dexterity is worshipped by French artists, and every one of 
these designs cries out to be admired for dexterity of a kind; 
but in healthy art dexterity should not be an end and the only 
end at which the artist has aimed. 

The translation of Saint Juirs’s short romance is well done. 
The typography has a foreign look, but is very clear ; and the 
whole ‘get up’ of the volum?2 is simply sumptuous. Given an 
appreciation of this phase of contemporary art, we may com- 
mend the book and its pictures to the favourable consideration 
of a certain not very extensive circle. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 


Some Poor Relief Questions: a Manual for Workers. By Miss 
GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN Luppock, Bart., M.P. London: Murray. 


In a short preface to his daughter’s painstaking compilation 
of opinions on mooted questions of poor relief, Sir John 
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Lubbock lays emphasis on a circumstance likely to give these 
matters increased importance. ‘Will not the result (of fixed 
rates of wages),’ he asks, ‘be that men below the average or 
above a certain age will find it more and more difficult to 
obtain employment?’ That is really what is happening 
among the East End dockers and in all callings dominated 
by a vigilant trades union. It enhances the feeling of actuality 
with which the problems of the poor are discussed, and this 
book appears at a very opportune moment. We somewhat 
regret that Miss Lubbock has adopted the form in which 
Mr. Sydney Buxton summarised the political arguments of the 
hour. To read the book continuously is like conning a con- 
cordance. First the authoress takes one side of a controversy, 
as, for instance, the respective merits of outdoor and indoor 
relief, and, arranging all that can be said for it in a series of 
propositions, places after each quotations and opinions from 
authorities. After that she subjects the other side to a repeti- 
tion of the process, so that the pros and cons are arrayed in 
order. Now this is by no means the mechanical task it may 
appear at first sight, but must have involved a vast amount of 
reading and the exercise of great judgment in selecting the 
opinions. Asarule the task is performed extremely well, but 
an exception occurs whenever a question is raised involving 
complicated philosophical reasoning. An instance may be 
cited from page 58, ‘that the part-payment of rates does not 
entitle a man to relief’ This is an abstract principle 
that only philosophers of the standing of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer can discuss adequately, and it is rather absurd 
to attempt to settle it by quotations from some _ half- 
dozen obscure administrators. A little consideration will show 
that the’ point is not merely academic. Not only in regard 
to the comparative merits of outdoor and indoor relief, but 
upon the subject of Old Age Pensions, the provision of meals, 
and kindred subjects, the old political economist and the new 
are marshalled against one another. Ifthe latter do not really 
consider indigence a crime, at any rate they hold that a certain 
amount of hardship and misery ought to attend it as a salutary 
incentive to thrift; and they must have the pauper know that 
the utmost he can reasonably expect is to be relieved from the 
direct pangs of hunger, and receive clothes and shelter when all 
other resources fail. From that point of view it is right that 
the workhouse should be gloomy and forbidding, and the cor- 
dition of helpless poverty rendered as undesirable as possible. 
On the other side are the philanthropic Socialists who, rushing 
to the opposite extreme, act and talk as though penury were a 
virtue. They would cherish the pauper and brighten the work- 
house, feed the children of the poor at school, and do all that 
is possible to alleviate the sufferings incident to poverty and 
old age. Probably the candid reader, after an impartial study 
of the arguments, will hesitate to throw in his lot with either 
side. On the question of poor relief, for example, the possession 
of hard and fast principle is an encumbrance. It happens daily 
that an old man or woman is offered the assistance of friends 
or relatives provided some little help is forthcoming ; yet there 
are innumerable cases in which outdoor relief has a most in- 
jurious effect. The way out of the difficulty is to give a free 
hand to the Guardians, who know the circumstances and are 
able to deal with a claimant on his or her merits. ‘To some it 
may be best to offer ‘the house’; others may get along very 
well with an allowance. So, again, ‘coddling the pauper’ is 
ridiculous as a set policy; and yet, when misfortune is solely 
due to adversity or illness, it is not difficult in practice to make 
some little difference between the drunken, impecunious loafer 
and the good man in distress. Arrangements of this kind are 
made very much more frequently than the average Socialist 
affects to believe. So, too, the separation of man and wife 
against their will is an uncommonly rare occurrence, but we 
wish it did not occur at all. As was shown by the Duke of 
Devonshire in a recent speech, there is a strong connection 
between Outdoor Relief and Old Age Pensions. We can 
hardly enter upon the subject now, but the opinions of Mr. 
Chamberlain, which are very fully quoted by Miss Lubbock, 
strike us as being rather superficial His idea may be 
right, but it is not convincingly stated. The third important 
question appears hardly to call for discussion. If you are to 
give scholars at Board Schools free dinners, why not free 
breakfasts and suppers, free jackets and trousers, free beds and 
houses? Why, in a word, should we not altogether relieve the 
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parents of responsibility, and establish a system of State neces- 
saries? And what would a Malthusian say to that? Miss Lub- 
bock gives no clue to her own opinion on the disputations with 
which she deals. All the more valuable, therefore, is her mar- 
shalling of the antagonistic contentions. Any one glancing over 
this will at least gain valuable hints and suggestions for enter- 
ing upon a more enlarged study. 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 


Old English Fairy Tales. Collected by S. BARING-GOULD. 
London: Methuen. 


Cursed be he that removeth landmarks! Mr. Baring-Gould 
may be the delight of children—though that fact even is ques- 
tionable—but he is certainly the despair of those whom he 
calls ‘the purists’—those unhappy and hardworked people 
who spend their ingenuity in weighing and sifting evidence 
as to the origin and genuineness of incidents and details ; in 
collating imperfect manuscripts, and endeavouring to reduce to 
system and cohesion that chaos of legend, fact and fiction which 
is the romantic literature of the Middle Ages. The old-time 
book-makers may be forgiven of antiquaries. It may be alleged 
in their excuse that they knew not what they did, but their 
ingenuous and ingenious method of dealing with, and com- 
bining and recombining ‘the kaleidoscopic particles’ as Mr. 
Baring-Gould calls the ‘incidents in fairy tales, is after all 
responsible for the confusion which now exists. Mr. Baring- 
Gould says, that the bare bones he ‘has attempted to reclothe 
with flesh are accessible to antiquaries and bibliographers,’ and 
pleads ‘the licence which belongs to every old woman who 
tells stories to children.’ 7¢//s, not writes; what goes in at 
one facile ear of childhood and out at the other is no great 
matter. In spite of his apology to ‘bibliographers and anti- 
quaries,’ we feel that Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘ bibliographer and 
antiquary’ himself, and the author of that masterpiece of 
diablerie ‘Margery of Quether,’ ought not to have, even in 
so little, helped to make confusion worse confounded. 

Indeed the Christmas child has much to answer for. It 
must indeed be an omnivorous reader. But does it really 
prefer Mr. Baring-Gould’s rather tawdry version of old ballads 
and metrical romances to the real thing, which is sometimes 
within its reach. A ha’porth of old Joseph Ritson’s ‘ Fairy 
Tales’ is worth a hundredweight of the Christmas literature 
yearly prepared for children. Take ‘ Sir Grey, Sir Graham, and 
Sir Greyskin’ which is announced ‘as a combination of the 
metrical romance of Sir Eger, Sir Graham, and Sir Gray- 
steel’—and also of a story given by Gervase of Tilbury 

‘and likewise a scrap of the old ‘ Ballad of The Unquiet 
Grave. Mr. Baring-Gould is good enough to give us 
precise indications where to find his originals, it is as if a 
housemaid, having turned all the furniture into the middle of 
the room, should take care to number the pieces first, so as to 
facilitate their replacement. On reading ‘the hotchpotch’ we 
find that Mr. Baring-Gould has insisted on the purely ghastly 
nature of Sir Graysteel. We confess we are more deeply im- 
pressed with the terrible Sir Graysteel of the romance, the rea] 
knight of flesh and blood, yet of malevolent nature, who ‘lived 
in his castle in the land of Doubt’ so called from the number of 
knights whom this champion has destroyed, and whose 
maimed bodies bestrew the tield of combat. By moor, through 
valley, and over stream the bold Sir Eger fared. Browning’s 
poem, ‘Child Roland to the Dark Tower came,’ always seems 
to us to have been suggested to him by this legend, as well 
as by those three shadowy lines of Shakespeare’s. And what 
does Mr. Baring-Gould give us to equal the old description 
of the death of Sir Graysteel, in his red armour : 

Graysteel unto his death thus thraws ; 
Hie welters, and the grass updraws ; 
His arms about him round he cast, 
He pulled herbs and roots fast. 
A little while then lay he still, 

S ? * * * 


And bled into his armour bright. 


The demoniacal humanity of Sir Graysteel is surely far more 
ffective than the clanking spectre of Grantchester with whom 
Mr. Baring-Gould has chosen to combine him. Why spoil two 
good stories? It is the same all through, and some of the 
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alterations seem to us almost wantun. Why call our old friend 
Robert the Devil, Robert the Evil! In‘ The Gardener Prince 
Mr. Baring-Gould gives us the substance of an old English 
ballad ‘working in the fragmentary “ Ballad of the Gardener,’ 
which seems to fit it well, and the incident of the lady making 
a ladder with her hair, which is a reminiscence of a nursery 
ballad I remember indistinctly from early days.’ Well, we were 
all brought up on Grimm, and ‘ Rap-unzel’ is a very pretty story 
by itself! In another version of an English ballad, ‘ The 
Golden Bull,’ Mr. Baring-Gould has ‘ altered the conclusion to 
avoid the too close similarity with ‘‘ Catskin”, another tale in 
his ccllection. The story of ‘ Southernwood,’ which he himself 
candidly admits to be ‘a hotchpotch,’ is based, but based only, 
on the ballad of ‘Tam Lin.’ The ‘ Maid and the Gold Ball’ is 
worked in from another tale to which ‘it does not properly 
belong.” He has also ‘worked in the universally known story 
of the fairy changeling common in Scotland.’ 

Enough of Mr. Baring-Gould’s sins against the light of folk 
lore! What of the merits of these stories amiably considered 
from the ‘hotch-potch point of view? They are nearly all con- 
ceived in that strain, half-knowing, half-childish, half-jocose, 
which is supposed to recommend itself to children. For 
instance, the queen’s baby has been spirited away from St. 
James’ Palace. She had no other child, and whoever married 
the little princess would become King of England : 

‘* Tt would be very painful,” said the queen, “ if she were to 
marry a Giles Scroggins.” “It would be worse if his name were 
Buggins,” said the king. ... “I have always had a great 
abhorrence of what is common,” said,the queen. “ Yet you say 
your devotions out of the book of Common Prayer,” retorted 
the king. The queen changed the topic.’ So will we. 

There is no possible stricture to be made upon the really 
beautiful story of ‘ Desideratus,’ which comes as a surprise in 
its simplicity, its directness, its beauty of diction. It is a pity 
that all the other tales are not conceived in this style. We 
might almost have forgiven Mr. Baring-Gould his methods if 
the result of his manipulations of the ‘kaleidoscopic particles’ 
had in all cases resulted in such a harmonious whole. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
good literature by his excellent edition, in two well-printed 
volumes, of Zhe Poetical Works of James Thomson (Bysshe 
lanolis), published by himself and Messrs. Reeves and Turner. 
It is prefaced with a short memoir, which may be regarded as 
a sufficiently complete account of the marred and broken career 
of that unfortunate man of genius, and is characterised alike by 
sympathy and candour. The greater portion of the stock of 
Thomson’s works was, as is well known, destroyed by fire, and 
with it some two-thirds of the edition of Mr. H. S. Salt’s Z7/e, 
so that this collection of his writings in verse (which includes 
several posthumous poems) and Mr. Dobell’s judicious bio- 
graphical sketch are timely and welcome. Thomson’s reputa- 
tion, as his editor observes, is of the kind whose steady, if slow, 
growth makes for permanent endurance. Here we may find 
‘Vane’s Story,’ ‘Weddah and Om-el-Bonain’ (a poem with 
much of the sensuous richness of Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes’) 
the famous ‘ City of Dreadful Night,’ and many another out- 
come of his powerful but gloomy intellect. The ‘ Translations ’ 
from Heine take high rank among the attempts, so seldom 
successfully made, to supply English readers with a rendering 
of the quaint and delicate fancies of one whose alternations of 
mood were akin to those of Thomson himself. The book is 
furnished with two portraits (‘very fair likenesses, Mr. Dobell 
calls them), taken respectively in 1869 and in the last year of 
the poet’s life. 

Setting aside the prose version of Messrs. Butcher and Lang 
—which we hold to be the most satisfactory presentment of 
Homer’s immortal poem both for the scholar and the general 
reader—there is, in our judgment, no better translation of the 
Ody:sey in existence than that of the late Philip Stanhope 
Worsley, of which Messrs. blackwood have recently issued a 
new edition in a single well-printed volume. The choice of the 
Spenserian stanza, in spite of the characteristically dogmatic 
statement of Matthew Arnold, who regarded it as ‘a far worse 
measure for the translator than the couplet of Pope,’ had much 
to recommend it; and Worsley’s skilful management of its 
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delightful intricacies was beyond praise. He contrived to be 
simple without losing dignity, and Ilteral without becoming 
dull. He succeeded in suggesting the vivid movement, the 
haunting beauty, and the exquisite pathos of the original. In 
a word, he was a poet as well as a translator. Those who have 
never made acquaintance with his work will do wisely to place 
this compact and handy edition on their shelves. 

The same advice may be given with regard to the second 
re-issue of Mr. Wharton’s Safpho, which is in all respects a 
most desirable possession, with its beautiful type aud _ its 
charming illustrations, one of them being the head of the 
poetess from Mr. Alma Tadema’s well-known picture, and the 
other a reproduction in photogravure of Clarkson Stanfield’s 
‘Mitylene.’ Besides the renderings of the Greek text in prose 
and verse, we have a note on the Fayim Fragments (discovered 
in 1879), with an interesting facsimile of the tiny scrap of parch- 
ment, and a fairly exhaustive bibliography of ‘ Sapphic litera- 
ture.’ The book is produced by Mr. John Lane, in the excellent 
style to which the Bodley Head has accustomed us. 

In Zhe Golden Book of Coleridge (London: Dent) Mr. 
Stopford Brooke gives us the best, and also some of the 
second-best of the poet’s work, together with a valuable intro- 
duction, which contains much sound sense on the subject of 
those literary muck-rakes whose delight it is to ‘minister to 
the ugliest of all the cravings of Society’—the desire to know 
the worst of great men. A tribute is paid by the editor to Mr. 
Dykes Campbell's late edition of the poems, and to the admira- 
ble ‘ Life’ which accompanies it. The format of the Golden 
Book could hardly be bettered. 

It is a long time since Mr. George Jacob Holyoake was 
associated with any public agitation, but he has now expanded 
and rewritten, for the use of his successors, his Pudlic Speaking 
and Debate (London: Unwin), which originally appeared about 
forty years ago. The book has undoubtedly the merit of 
sincerity, and it contains a good deal of shrewd common sense, 
so that it is not unprofitable reading ; whether it will serve, as 
Mr. Holyoake hopes it will, as ‘a manual for advocates and 
agitators,’ is another question. Nor, though we agree with 
Mr. Holyoake that ‘agitation’ may be perfectly harmless, are 
we sure that the arts of the agitator need much teaching or 
encouragement. But if public speaking must be taught, as to 
which we have our doubts, we cannot say that Mr. Holyoake is 
an absolutely competent instructor. He has written a plain 
and manly book, and all that he says is honest enough; but 
something more than this is wanted, better grammar, for 
instance, and a better arrangement of chapters and topics ; in 
short, better literary qualifications. There are, also, certain 
subjects, such as logic, with which his acquaintance is very 
imperfect, and others, such as poetry, style, and Parliamentary 
speaking, on which his authority is far from conclusive. He 
loves and quotes Shakespeare, yet he betrays an equal apprecia- 
tion of lines that are no better than doggerel; he admires 
Bright and other great orators, but speaks almost in the same 
breath of forgotten heroes of forgotten agitations. It may 
be a harsh thing to say, but our impression, on reading the 
book, is that its author is ignorantly read ; that he has collected 
the wrong facts, used the wrong illustrations, quoted the wrong 
people, and gone to the wrong authorities. We do not par- 
ticularly care about what Mr. Sam Timmins said, nor are we 
interested in the ‘distinguished clergyman of the Universalist 
Denomination, whatever that may be. They recall rather too 
closely the abortive anecdote of the man in cloth boots at Mr. 
Bob Sawyer’s party about the ‘eminent and illustrious indi- 
vidual whom he had never been able to identify.’ At the same 
time, it would be unjust and ungenerous to deny that there is 
grit and straightforward good sense in a great part of this 
ill-arranged book. Mr. Holyoake knows good speaking when 
he hears it, especially from the platform or the pulpit, and tells 
plenty of good stories, which are none the worse for their old- 
fashioned flavour. Here he is in his element, and is, indeed, 
so interesting and so racy that his work would have been well 
done if he had confined himself to these subjects. As things 
are, he is like a farmer with insufficient capital ; he has under- 
taken too large a field of human knowledge. 

In a reproduction of Buckland’s edition of White's Natural 
History of Selborne (London: Macmillan) the only features 
calling for notice are the additions of an introduction by Mr. 
John Burroughs and the illustrations by Mr. Clifton Johnson. 
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The issue seems mainly intended for American readers, who 
may perhaps be interested in the very elaborate and not very 
successful attempt by Mr. Burroughs to explain the abiding 
popularity of the book. He might have made his theme more 
interesting by a comparison of White with Thoreau and 
Jefferies, but except to passa sneer on all others who have 
described English country life he refrains from this suggestive 
method of criticism. This is the only fault we have to find 
however, with a good edition of an excellent book. Mr. Clifton 
Johnson has been successful with his pictures. 

In education it is an excellent rule to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, but it is systematically ignored in 
natural history. The ideal plan would be to interest youngsters 
in the common wild creatures to be seen in lanes and fields, 
then gradually lead them on to take an interest in strange 
and unfamiliar animals. Mr. Henry Scherren has followed 
the bad old plan in his Popular History of Animals for Young 
People (London: Cassell). He is at his best when extracting 
from books passages that describe the more wonderful foreign 
beasts and birds, but those native to England are slurred over 
with a mere mention or line. It is scarcely the way to carry 
out his own ideal aim, which ‘is to awaken or quicken interest 
in the observation of the habits of the lower animals.’ How 
can eyes be trained to see by an author dwelling mainly on 
animals never likely to be obseved except in a menagerie? 
When Mr. Scherren does touch on English wild life he is not 
so accurate as when compiling from the text-books. The 
pictures too leave much to be desired, and even in the coloured 
plates some curious mistakes occur, as when an ordinary barn- 
door fowl is described as a jungle-cock. The illustrations in 
the text are in a number of cases inaccurate. Still the book 
contains a great deal of interesting reading, and children, pro- 
vided they find amusement, are not the most exacting ofcritics. 

Mr. Isidor Gunsberg occupies a peculiar position in the 
world of chess, as he edits more ‘columns’ and journalises 
about his craft more than any other of its exponents. The 
experience gained in writing notes and analyses of innumerable 
games equips him admirably for the work undertaken in his 
Chess Openings (London : Bell), even though his recent match 
play has not been of a kind to give him the authority of a 
Steinitz, a Tarrasch, or a Lasker. Those, however, who wish 
to shine in the League and other tournaments or even in the 
club handicaps cannot afford to neglect this clever and useful 
little volume. It is in a striking sense a book of the hour. 
For instance, only very recently indeed has the ‘French’ been 
regarded as other than a safe and slow method of escape 
from the gambits whose vogue has passed away, the Evans, 
the difficult forms of the Allgaier and other openings dear to 
the dashing practitioner. Quite recently, however, the experts 
have found means of breaking through its bulwarks and forcing 
even the most accomplished ‘ drawing-master’ to fight in the 
open. Thus Mr. Gunsberg’s exposure of its traps and guiles 
comes in the nick of time. His treatment of the Scotch, the 
Ruy Lopez, and other openings is equally satisfactory. He 
may not bring much originality to bear, but he has made 
a study of the tactics successfully employed by the most 
skilful chessplayers, and hence his book will be found of the 
greatest service to those who have every now and then to meet 
an unknown antagonist whose ideas may or may not be up to 
date. 

Mr. Hope Moncrieff’s name is in itself warrant enough for 
the excellence of Messrs. Black’s Guide to Cornwall; and the 
warranty is fully borne out by the contents of the book itself 
which is handy, convenient, and clear in size, shape, ard type. 
In the present edition, the sixteenth, there is a good deal of 
enlargement and revision. ‘The popular coast resorts have 
more attention devoted to them, and the volume is, very 
sensibly, so arranged that sections will serve, each by itself, as 
handbooks in little to such places as Fowey, Tintagel, the 
Lizard, u.s.w. Apart from its undoubted utility as an actual 
guide-book, the work is so well put tegether and so well written 
that no pleasanter volume can be taken up for a spare quarter 
of an hour or half-hour by one who knows and loves the 
country and likes to aid his memory of its beautiful scenes and 
their associations by an accurate and picturesque account of it 
written in terse, clear English. Messrs. Black and Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff deserve every congratulation on the usefulness and 
pleasantness of the production, 
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men, and Students. With complete His- 
torical and Practical Descriptions, By 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. With more than 
200 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


NEW ILLUSFRATED EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL POEMS. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
By ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. New 
Edition, with additional Poems not hither- 
to included, and Illustrations by IDA 
LoverkING. Crown 8vo, cloth, binding by 
GLEESON WHITE, gilt edges, §s. 








HARALD THE VIKING. 
A Book for Boys. By Capt. C. Younc. 
With ro Illustrations by J. WILLIAMSON. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 53. 


A BOOK OF OLD-TIME 





NURSERY RHYMES. 


Set to Music by JosepH S. Moorat. With 
Decorated Pages by PAUL WOODROFFE. 

blong folio, §s. 32 Copies on Japanese 
vellum, with special binding, 21s. 





ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS, 
EROS AND PSYCHE : 
A Poem in Twelve Measures. The Story done 
into English from the Latin of Apuleius. Second 
Edition, Revised, Printed on hand-made paper 
at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


SHORTER POEMS. 


Fourth Edition, with Book V. now added for the | 


first time Fcap. 8vo, printed on hand-made 
p per, 5s. net. 
ACHILLES IN SCYROS. 


New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


EDEN. 


An Oratorio, comp sed by C. Vittrers STAN- | 


FoRD. Words only by R. Bripces. 
paper wrapper, 2s. net. 


Fcap. 8vo, | 


WORKS BY GC. S. CALVERLEY. 


Uniform Edition in 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
Vol. L.—Literary Remains, with Portrait and 


Memoir. Edited by WALTERJ.SENpDALL. Third 
Edition, ros. 6d. aoe - 
Vol. 11.—Verses and Fly Leaves. Third Edition, 


s. 6d. 
Vol. Til-—Translations into English and Latin. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. : 
Vol. 1V.—Theocritus, in English Verse. Third 
Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 


ORICINAL EDITIONS. 


Fly Leaves. 18th Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Verses and Translations, 13th Edition, ss. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 


‘This excellent edition of the English Classics, with 
their complete texts and scholarly introductions, is 
something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’ 

Se. James's Gazette. 


New Epitions, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net, 


Akenside. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

Beattie. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

Blake Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 

Burns. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. JoHNson. 2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by Rev. A. W. Hitt. With 
Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM. 

Chatterton. Edited by Rev. W.W. Sxear. 2 vols. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris. With Memoir 


by Sir H. NicHoras. 6 vols. 


Churchill. Edited by James HANNAy. 2 vols. 
Coleridge. Edited by T. AsHE. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy Tuomas. 

Cowper. Edited by Joun Bruce, F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by Rev. R. Hooper. 5 vols. 

Falconer. Edited by Rev. J. Mirrorp. 


Goldsmith, Edited by Austin Dorson. 

*Gray. Edited by J. BrapsHaw, LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by Rev. A B. Grosart. 

*Herrick. Edited by Georce SAINrsBURY. 

‘Keats. Edited by the late Lord HouGuron. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. BrapsHaw. 2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 

Pope. Edited by G.R. Dennis. With Memoir by 
JoHN DENNIS. 3 vols. 

*Prior. Edited by R. B. JoHNson. 2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton and the Courtly Poets, 
from 1540 to 1650. Edited by Ven. Archdeacon 
Hannan, D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Eowarp BELL. 

Seott. Edited by Joun Dennis. 5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxron Forman 5 vols. 
Also a Presentation Edition, bound in Irish linen, 
with special Design. 5 vols., in cloth case, gilt. 


2 vols, 


18s. net. 
Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Cottier. 5 vols, 
Surrey. Edited by J. YEoweELt. 
Swift, Edited by Joun Mitrorp. 3 vols. 


Vaughan: Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations, 
Edited by Rev. H. Lyre. 

Ulandewarth BaAivad he DH * & 
wes ae ‘ -, - cof. Dowpen. 
Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowe tt. 
Young. Edited by Rev. J. Mitrorp. 2 vols, 

* These Volumes may also be had bound in Irish 
linen, with Design in gold on side and back by GLEESON 
WuirE, and gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


’ 
7 vols. 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF THE 
ALDINE POETS 


Notr.—The following volumes of the ALvINE Poets 
may now be obtained ia Irish linen, with Design in 


Gold on side and back by GLEESON WHITE, 
Price 3s. 65. each net. 
Blake. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
Herrick. 2 vols. Keats. 
Gray. Burns. 3 vols 


A SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 





THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE ‘WEBSTER.’ 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


An entirely New Edition of ‘WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, thoroughly 
Revised, considerably enlarged, and reset in New Type from beginning to end. 
Medium 4to, 2118 pages, 3500 Illustrations, cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-Russia, £2 5s., 
calf, £2 8s.; or in Two Volumes, cloth, £1 14s. 


a ‘We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best existing English Dictionary in one Volume. We do not know of any work 

similar in size and price, which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of information, and general usefulness.'— The Guardian, 

‘ The most comprehensive and most useful of its kind.’—National Observer. 

‘ We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, 
who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.’—S¢. James's Gatette, February 3, 1891. oe 


FULL PROSPECTUS, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, ON APPLICATION. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 








A FINE- ART GIFT. BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Imperial 4to, Proofs, £5 5s. each net; Prints, £2 2s each net. 


THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL: 


with Nine Etchings by WLLLIAM STRANG. 


a Ballad by Cosmo Monkhouse. Illustrated 


*,* The Edition for sale is limited to 50 Proofs signed by the Artist, and 150 Prints. The Plates have been destroyed. Prospectus on Application. 
From THE 7/MES.—‘A series of remarkable etchings, aieaat cannot fail to increase Mr. Strang’s already considerable reputation.’ 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES: 


being a Sequel to Luphorion, By VERNON Ler, Author of Exuphorion, 


Antigue and Medieval in Renaissance, etc. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPBY.’ 


On December 3rd, price 155. net, in cloth ; o1 in half-merocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


THE DICTIONARY Or NATIONAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. Vol. XLV. (PEREIRA—POCKRICH). Edited by Sipney 
Lee. Vol. I. was publish-d on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will 
be issued Quarterly, until the completion of the Work. 





Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 15 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR DECEM- 


BER, containing ‘CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: His Pro 

gress and Adventures,’ by S. R. Crockett, Author of 7he Rai iders, The 
Stick: it Minister, etc. Adventures 38—43.—‘ OU R EARLY FEMALE 
NOVELISTS.'—' AN ARB ITRARY LOVER.’ -‘*THESALMON AND 
ITS KIN.’—‘ KAIKal. EXILE. AN EVENING CHAT IN 
JAMAICA, and ‘THE SOWERS,’ by Henry SeETON MERRIMAN. Chaps. 
41—44. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


On December 2nd, square 16mo, 3s. (Being Volume V. of ‘The Novel Series.’) 


BY (FREDERICK. By L. B. Wat- 


L. B. WALFORD FORD, Author of Wr. Smith, The Misi hief of Monica, 


*,* Other Volumes of ‘The Novel Series’ will be announced in due course. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY {IN SEARCH OF QUIET: 
WALTER FRITH. | Country Journal. By Wattrer Frith. Crown 


By (THE SIGNORA: a Tale. By 


: Percy ANDR , Author of Stanha of Ches 
PERCY ANDREAE. (pi Sack and the Mane nen eee 


s, atc. 


BY { KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran 
SARAH TYTLER. | Tytter, Author of Citeyenne Jacqueline, French 


Janet, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Unirorm Epirion. 17 vols , crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4 5s. ; or the volumes bound 


separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning a: different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


UnirorM EpiTIon. In 6 vols., small crown 8vo, §s. each. This 


Edition contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. UnirorM Epition. Each Volume I) 


lustrated by a Vignette Title page. 10 vols., large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. Jue Sranparp EpiTion. 26 vols, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of 


Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, with many additio 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. Tue Lisrary Epirion. 24 vols., 


il Illustrations. 


large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or, half-russia, 


marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, RicHarp Dov Le, and Fre DERICK WALKER. *% * The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. Tue Porputar Epition. 13 vols, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 


3 5s. ; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 1035. 


half-morocco, £8 8 


Che Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each 


»*, The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. Tue Cue APER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 \ : bound in cloth, £4 11s. ; or handsomely bound in 
W. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. Tue Pocket EpiTion. 27 vols., 


are also supplied as follows :— 


THE NOVELS. 13 volumes, in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forw 
Lonpon : SMITH, EL DER & CO., 15 WATERLOO P LACE, S.W. 





feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, Is. 6d. each. The Volumes 


THE MISCELLANIES. 14 volumes, in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


urd a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on cpplication. 





MR. JOHN MACQUEEN’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lammenais Essay on 
Indifference in Matters of Religion. 


By the Abbé F. bE LAMMENAIS. ‘Translated from the French, with 
a Preface, by Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
| Now ready. 


A NEW EDITION. 


The Highland Brigade in the Crimea. 


By Sir ANTHONY STERLING, K.C.B., a Staff Officer who was there. 
With Frontispiece and 18 Maps. Handsomely bound, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. | Now ready. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


MR. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY'S SUCCESSFUL SPORTING NOVEL. 
A Dream's Fulfilment. By H. Cumper- 


LAND BENTLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Bentley's book will, undoubtedly be regarded as ‘“‘ ripping.’’’ 
The Times. 
‘We avoid giving our readers an idea of the plot, in order that they may 
have the pleasure of unfolding it for themselves, for it is well worth 
doing.’—Land and Water. 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND MUSIC, 


Cheer, Boys, Cheer, By Henry Russe ct. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
‘ There is ample store of anecdote in this cheap and handsome volume.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
‘ Are interesting from first to last, and are certain ofa large sale. Indeed, 
in this volume, he has prov ved himself a master, and you congratulate him 
on yet another triumph. '—Blach and White. 








A NEW NOVEL. 


You Never Know Your Luck. Py 


THEO IRVING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Drama Birthday Book. Compiled 


from the Works of the Dramatists of the Day, by PERCY S. PHILLIPPs. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
‘ Altogether the little book which is dedicated to Miss Annie Hughes is 
likely to have a wide popularity.'—G/ode. 





JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HAsTINGS House, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


THE WILD FOWL AND SEA FOWL OF 


GREA1 a By A SON OF THE MARSHES. With Full-page 
Illustrations by BRYAN HOOK, Demy 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


CRIMINALS HAVE KNOWN. By Major 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of Chronicles of Newgate, and Memorials 
of Milibank, Illustrated by JOHN GULICH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(This day 
SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


TEUTON STUDIES: Personal Reminiscences 


of Count von Moltke and Prince Bismarck. By SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
Author of /mperial Germany. Crown 8vo, 6s. | This day. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 


PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF 


BETHIA HARDACRE, By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, 
5s. Third Edition this week. 
HEDLEY PEEK and C. FE. BROCK. 


NEMA, and other Stories. by Heprey 


PEEK. Illustrated by C, E. BRock. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
plece. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
*.* A Large Paper Edition, containing Six Full-page Photogravure 
Plates, 21s. 
H. MALLOCK’S 


THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Mattock, 


Author of A Human Document, etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ This day. 
THE MORNING POST says:—‘A novel which only a clever and observant 
man could have written, and which only a very dull man could read without finding 


much to divert his mind.’ 
VIOLET HUNT 


A HARD WOMAN: A Story i in Scenes. By 


VIOLET Hunt, Author of The Maiden's Progress. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
THE STANDARD says :—‘ A creation that does Miss Hunt infinite credit, and 
places her in the front rank of the younger novelists. . . . Brilliantly drawn, quiver- 
ing with life, adroit, quiet-witted, unfalteringly insolent, and withal strangely 


magnetic. 
BRET HARTE 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer 
HARTE. With a Frontispiece by St. MAR FITZGERALD. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d.; in paper, 2s. 6d. Forming Volume II. of Chagman's 
Story Series. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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LESS KNOWN LONDON 
IV-—SOMERSET HOUSE 


rE\HE Somerset House that we now know is not the 
original ‘ large and goodly’ palace built by the Pro- 
tector Somerset, what time that weakly boy, Edward VL, 
sat upon the throne, but one of much more recent date 
and also of happier memory. Most students of English 
history will remember the story of Somerset’s unrighteous 
dealings with his neighbour’s property, and the fateful 
Nemesis that dogged his footsteps and finally took payment 
of his life. In those days the nobility took great pride in 
having houses on the banks of the Thames, and many are 
the names of streets that still remain as mementoes of 
such palatial residences. Even the site which Somerset 
chose for his palace—chose because it was the finest on 
the river, commanding as it did the reaches from West- 
minster on the one hand to London Bridge on the other 
—was occupied by the town houses, or inns, as they were 
called, of three bishops, those, namely, of their lordships 
of Chester, Llandaff, and Winchester. These the un- 
scrupulous Earl Marshall seized, ‘ without recompense to 
their owners,’ and made speedy clearance of, together 
with some adjoining tenements and the old parish church 
of St. Mary's, in order to make room for this, his ‘ Folly.’ 

Somerset acquired an evil name for this sort of thing, 
and especially for the appropriation of Church lands ; 
hence the grim jest of Bishop Babington, appointed in 
1591 to the see of Llandaff, which had greatly suffered 
from the spoliations of the Lord Protector. Said he, ‘1 
am only the bishop of “ aff’’; the “land” was all dissevered 
from the see in my predecessor's time.’ 

The Earl Marshall commenced to build in 1546, the 
very year of his election to the position of Privy Council 
Governor of his nephew, Edward VI., and Protector of his 
realms. But before the building was completed its builder 
came to grief, being deposed from the protectorship in 
1548, and thrown into the Tower. After two years’ 
imprisonment he was pardoned and restored to the Council, 
only, however, to be incarcerated a few months later on 
a charge of high treason, and beheaded for his sins in 
January 1552. Thus he never got time to enjoy the fair 
house which he had built him ; and it is doubted whether 
he ever lived in it a single day. 

On the attainder of the Duke his palace was forfeited to 
the Crown, and his nephew the King appears to have 
assigned it to his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, for her use 
whenever she visited her sister’s Court. The precedent 
thus established of apportioning Somerset House to the 
distaff side of the reigning family was subsequently very 
generally followed, until the place was finally demolished ; 
it having been successively the residence of the Queens of 
James I. and Charles I., of Catherine of Braganza, and 
other royal women down to the year 1775, when Parliament 
was recommended in a message from the Crown to settle 
upon Queen Charlotte the house in which she then 
resided, ‘formerly called Buckingham House,’ in which 
case Somerset House should be given up and appropriated 
‘to such uses as shall be found most useful to the public.’ 

In accordance with this recommendation, old Somerset 
House was rased to the ground, and the Somerset House 
of to-day soon took its place. It was commenced in 1776, 
and a considerable portion of it had been finished by 1779 ; 
but the architect, Sir William Chambers (whose finest work 
it is said to be), did not live to see its completion. Many 
good judges of architecture have praised the principal 
front, reputed to be in part a copy of the old building, 
which was designed by Inigo Jones and consists of a rustic 
basement of nine arches, supporting Corinthian columns, 
with an attic in its centre, and a balustrade on either side. 
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Emblematic figures of Old Ocean and of the eight principal 
rivers of England in alto relievo, adorn the keystones of 
the arches. The attic is divided into separate portions by 
statues of Justice, Truth, Valour, and Moderation, and the 
summit is crowned by the British arms, supported by per- 
sonifications of Fame and the Genius of England. 

The chief feature of the river front is its broad terrace, 
raised on rustic arches, and adorned with an emblematic 
figure of the Thames of colossal size, which supplies the 
chief motive for ornamentation throughout the building. 
Thus in the central quadrangle, opposite the chief entrance 
from the Strand, is a gigantic group in bronze—the work 
of John Bacon, R.A.—the principal figure of which is said 
to represent George III., at whose feet reposes a couchant- 
lion and an almost allegorical representation of Father 
Thames, whose tides and wealth-bearing streams are 
symbolised by an ancient gulley and a cornucopia. 

The prominence given to Old Ocean and Father Thames 
in the ornamentation of the building may be accounted 
for by the fact that it was originally intended as a home 
for the Admiralty and other departments of the naval 
service. Thus in one part of the buildings, north of the 
quadrangle, is the Model Room, where most of the articles 
used in the navy are kept for inspection by those who 
undertake naval contracts. The Admiralty was formerly 
accommodated on the southern side, but the apartments it 
occupied are now apportioned to the department of wills. 
They include many of the rooms beneath the noble 
balustraded terrace, which are used chiefly as a depository 
for wills. These rooms—some two hundred feet in length, 
with a considerable portion of the apartments of the build- 
ing proper—are fitted up with miles of shelving, for the 


purpose of containing the long rows of folio volumes, of 


formidable dimensions, which for ages had darkened the 
walls of the dingy quarters of the Will Office of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

There any person, not incapacitated from making a will, 
may forthwith sign, seal, and deliver, on payment of a fee 
of 12s. Od., his (or her) last will and testament, to be kept 
securely until death makes it operative. All such wills 
are safeguarded in a fire-proof room, and can never again 
be seen by the testator, although their provisions may be 
annulled, either wholly or in part, by the making of a fresh 
will or codicil, which may either be deposited at Somerset 
House or preserved in the testator’s own safe-keeping. 

There, too, searches may be made for wills. The work 
of searching, indeed, is going on daily, both by the ex- 
perienced searchers and likewise by the inexperienced— 
the latter, too often the hollow-eyed and sunken-checked 
‘next-of-kin’ crank. For a fee of 1s. any will may be 
seen; but it is forbidden to make copies: that has to be 
done by proper copiers, and a fee must be paid. 

This ‘next-of-kin’ business—a very extensive one, by 
the way—frequently carries the searcher to the Record 
Office as well as to Somerset House, and likewise to the 
British Museum. At the national depository in Fetter 
Lane are preserved the archives of the Law Courts, and 
hence the records of all causes relating to wills, probate, 
property in dispute, ete., may be consulted there ; while 
in the newspaper department of the British Museum are 
to be seen the Unclaimed Funds Supplements of the 
London Gazette. These are published every three years, 
and date back to 1877, the first issue containing a list of 
all unclaimed funds for the fifteen years previous to 1875. 

Many are the misguided individuals who, deluded with 
the hope of untold wealth by hearing that there are 
unclaimed moneys to their name, spend both time and 
substance in the vain search; but, on the other hand, 
those who have explored those alluring fields can tell 
romantic tales of needy men lighting upon hoards of 
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wealth in the books of the Chancery Pay Office that had 
long been eagerly waiting the kindly hand that should set 
them free to go about the world on their magic service: 
for, after all, money is the only real magician to us latter- 
day men. 

Many documents preserved in the will department of 
Somerset House are highly interesting and curious. Here, 
for instance, the visitor, on payment of the fee, may see the 
will of the painter Vandyke; also those of Dr. Johnson, 
Lord Nelson, Sir Isaac Newton, Inigo Jones, Edmund 
Burke, William Pitt, John Milton, Izaak Walton, the 
Duke of Wellington, and, last and greatest, Shakespeare. 
This precious document, being of exceptional interest, is 
exceptionally treated, the three folio pages of which it 
consists being kept under an air-tight frame made of 
polished oak and plate-glass. 

In addition to the Will Office, Somerset House gives 
accommodation to the Exchequer and Audit Office, the 
Legacy Duty Office, the Inland Revenue Offices (Stamps, 
Taxes, and Excise), and the Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment. 

The Inland Revenue Department occupies the wing 
fronting towards Lancaster Place, which was built in 1857, 
in a style corresponding with the rest of the edifice. [n 
the basement a number of rooms are set apart for the 
printing of postage and other stamps, postal wrappers, 
envelopes, etc. Some of these rooms are two stories below 
the level of the court. Here legal and commercial stamps 
are impressed, partly by hand and partly by steam-presses, 
some of which work at the rate of a hundred and thirty 
blows per minute. One steam-press is constantly at work 
printing patent medicine labels, while several are employed 
impressing the Queen’s head upon postage envelopes, ete. 
The presses for this purpose are the perfection of automatic 
machinery. 

All very prosaic this, one might think, and yet may it 
not be that in the ordered industry of this hive of labour— 
employing daily, be it said, something like a thousand 
Government officials—there is inherent as much poetry as 
in the royal doings, grave as well as gay, that constituted 
the life of the former Somerset House ? 


THE RENASCENCE OF LITHOGRAPHY 


FENHIS is a great year in the annals of the art of litho 
graphy, marking at once its centenary and its 
revival, It is a hundred years since—according to the 
oft-told tale—the hurry of a housewife and the impul- 
sive acquiescence of her soa brought about the invention 
of this beautiful art. Senefelder’s discovery of the fact 
that a mark made upon a calcareous stone with a greasy 
pencil would, when the stone was bitten with acid and 
damped with water, yield facsimile impressions in un- 
limited numbers from its inked surface, was by him quickly 
appreciated and followed up; and within a comparatively 
brief period the full significance of lithography was widely 
disseminated, and the art which was evolved from it was 
practised to a degree of perfection totally unrealised by 
the public of the present day. No people has so happily 
and so thoroughly profited by the invention as the French, 
to whose impulsive and ardent genius it is particularly 
adapted ; and it was accordingly fitting that in Paris its 
official centenary should be celebrated, and that all the 
principal nations of the world who had practised it with 
success should there take part in an international exhi- 
bition, and so do honour to the art and to themselves. 
Although, in an exhibition of the sort, this country is 
probably as well represented as she deserves to be, past 
achievements have perhaps received a little more attention 
than is their due. Lithography-as a purely reproductive 


art has possessed little interest for the public since the 
introduction of methods far more perfect in their results, 
and the works therefore of the mass of our lithographic 
draughtsmen—and even the delightful and skilful, though 
very old-fashioned productions of such artists as Louis 
Haghe, Prout, Harding, and Cattermole, as well as of Mr. 


W. Simpson, have tended to swamp the real movement of 


the day. This, the most notable feature of the Paris 
exhibition—which is also insisted upon at the little gallery 
of Mr. Robert Dunthorne—is far more important than the 
international trial of strength now proceeding at the 
Champs de Mars. It is, indeed, a curious and felicitous 
coincidence that, at the moment when an exhibition was 
being held 





as a sort of headstone, so to speak, set upon 
the grave of lithography as a fine art—a revival should take 
place and be generally recognised and heartily welcomed. 
There are some, I am aware, who pretend that no ‘ revival ’ 
can take place, at least in France, inasmuch as the art has 
never died there; but Monsieur Béraldi and Monsieur 
Bouchot are among the authorities who support the view that 
for a score of years lithography, even in Paris, has lost its 
supremacy and fallen away from its true mission. We are 
told that it had survived in the ‘ finest commercial work,’ in 
the art of the poster and showeard and in the resplendent 
chromolithograph imitative of picture-painting. Such a 
‘survival “ can no more be accepted than laborious dry-as- 
dust monkish Latin can be regarded as a survival of Classic 
literature. 

While lithography was being regarded in Germany 
chiefly as a means of reduplicating prints of sentimental and 
dramatic pictures—in which respect, it is true, it attained 
perfection and satisfied the popular demand for ‘art’ (in 
France it was principally used as a method for expressing 
popular passion)—expressing the wit, the patriotism and 
the scorn of a whole age. In England, too, it was used as 
a vehicle for periodical wit by Robert Seymour and John 
Doyle (‘HB’); but Gillray, Rowlandson, Heath, the Cruik- 
shanks, and the rest preferred, to the end, to express their 
strength with aquafortis on copper; nor can I point toa 
single masterful English lithograph of the sort during that 
period, which can lay claim to remembrance on its artistic 
merits. But in France—(where, by the way, the English- 
man Bonington, was working brilliantly on the stone)— 
Daumier, Charlet, Raffet and Gavarni were at work, 
playing on their countrymen’s sympathies as they 
pleased, striking what chord they chose with their 
lithographic pencils, eliciting a responsive vibration at 
every touch, whether of laughter, enthusiasm, anger, or 
tears ; satirising the social foibles and political movements 
of the day, now striking a deadly blow at a leader or a 
Government, now granting to the Imperial eagle more 
efficient aid in its efforts to soar, than Ministers themselves 
were capable of affording, and engraving the Napoleonic 
legend more deeply on the hearts of men than could any 
act of the hero himself. Moreover, it was otherwise with 
the French than with us: these men were artists and 
draughtsmen, while most of ours were simple carica- 
turists, neither striving nor caring for artistic excellence, 
with no thought for technic, nor with other aim than to raise 
a laugh, or point a moral, or dart a sting. Daumier, Gavarni, 
and others, it is true, were often summary enough ; but 
qualities are to be found in their lightest efforts which 
prove that their lithography was to them an art, and that 
they were fully as cognisant of its powers as of its con- 
veniences, 

In the work of artists on whom the necessity did not 
press to use their lithography as a vehicle of periodic 
thought and criticism, yet by whom it was employed as a 
substitute for canvas and paint, the full resources of stone 
and chalk were amply revealed ; so that the results they 
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obtained may often stand beside mezzotint for depth and 
richness, surpassing etching for spontaneity, and _line- 
engraving for accuracy and truthfulness in the repro- 
duction of an original. There were drawbacks, no doubt ; 
put the advantages offered were so great that it required 
not less than a whole combination of disasters to bring 
lithography into disrepute: the rise of good wood-engray- 
ing and etching, and later of other methods ; the incursion 
of commerce, which laid claim to it for the purposes of 
commonplace advertisement; and the suicidal policy of 
cheap publishers in issuing prints from worn-out stones after 
inferior pictures, chiefly ‘made in Germany.’ Then fol- 
lowed discredit and,‘finally, decay. 

Its renascence, which is one of the most notable facts of 
the day in the artistic world, is a spontaneous and healthy 
development, likely, moreover, to enlist the public 
sympathy and support without which it cannot thrive. 
Artists have rediscovered how thoroughly lithography 
lends itself to the record of original and rapid artistic 
thought ; how it affords a means of artistic expression so 
complete and so suggestive, and so wholly ‘accurate ’ 
in the presentation of the artist's work that the 
art might better be named ‘autography’—with the 
more truth, indeed, that those who have taken to it 
often prefer to use lithographic paper, and rarely touch 
the actual stone at all. Of course there are exceptions, 
Though Mr. Whistler has abandoned the stone for paper, 
Mr. Charles Shannon, Mr. George Thomson, Mr. T. R. 
Way, Mr. Holloway and Mr. Macbeth, are prominent 
among those in this country who prefer to draw on the 
stone itself, unless, as in Mr. Thomson’s case, they wish 
to take advantage of the somewhat tricky, though still 
legitimate assistance of lined transfer paper. They believe 
that a better result is to be thus obtained than after the draw- 
ing on paper has been transferred to the stone; for, there 
is a slight thickening of the touches—hardly perceptible, it 
is true-—to be apprehended in the process of transference, 

At the present moment a dual movement is in progress 
in England—the ‘ schools,’ as one may call them, of Mr. 
T. R. Way and of Mr. F. Goulding. The former, who has 
probably done more for the art in this country than any 
other living man, is the Classic. His object is to repro- 
duce with absolute accuracy and veneration every original 
touch of the artist, whether he has first to re-draw or transfer 
the work on to the stone, or simply to print what the 
artist has already placed there. Mr. Goulding is the 
Romanticist, who aims at frans/ating the artist’s work,'just as 
every etching-printer has invariably to make a sympathetic 
translation of the etcher’s actual design by adding colour 
and gradation (under the artist’s direction) to what would 
otherwise be bald and cold. It is lithography, because the 
lithographic stone is used; yet it is decidedly heterodox, 
and Mr. Goulding may properly lay claim to the most 
remarkable innovation in the craft of the ‘lithographic 
printer’ since the art has been recognised. But the 
results—greatly, it would seem, through the use of a new 
transfer paper—are very beautiful, not only by aid of 
tender manipulation, but assisted also by the subtle grada- 
tion of coloured tint introduced in some of the subjects. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the chaste delights 
of Mr. Way’s classic method and the more sensuous 
beauties of Mr. Goulding’s poetic renderings will enable a 
score of our most skilful artists to re-introduce to the world 
what is practically for the present generation a new form 
of art. This development, having little in common with 
the old-fashioned productions, appeals directly to the taste 
of the most cultivated collector, and is likely to prove irre- 
sistible to all who can appreciate art and beauty and refine- 
ment of method and touch, Collections of this re-developed 
art are already being formed ; that it will certainly become 
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the mode, if not the rage, is confidently affirmed by those 
who have seen the fine work, recently produced, of the 
artists I have already mentioned, as well as of Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. Frank 
Short, Mr. W. Rothenstein, Mr. Phil May, Mr. W. Strang, 
and other distinguished men. So even in Art, Time has 
its revenges, and we find the portfolio again open to the 
finest productions of what once were considered the humbler 
of the graphic arts—impressions from the wood-block and 
from the lithographic stone. M. H. Sprecmann. 


THE POPULAR SONG 


T was natural that Mr. Henry Russell, telling the story of 
his career as a composer and singer of songs, should 
take himself and his work seriously. That is the way with 
autobiographers, and we cannot wonder at it. There was 
atime when everybody sang or whistled ‘Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,’ ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ ‘I’m Afloat,’ ‘ Man 
the Lifeboat,’ ‘There’s a Good Time Coming,’ and what 
not; and Mr. Russell is justified in reflecting with com- 
placency upon the fact, the more so that he is careful to 
do full justice to the men who wrote the words of his 
ditties, and especially to Charles Mackay, who wrote the 
best of them. ‘It has ever been my object,’ says Mr. 
Russell, ‘to make music the medium of common sense by 
uniting it to good, wholesome poetry. My songs were of 
the kind which reached the hearts of my audiences, my 
melodies were telling, and the poems to which they were 
wedded were of a high ordcr, filled with a manly, stirring 
sentiment which interested and excited the sympathy of 
the people.’ Mr. Russell claims, indeed, that in certain 
of his lays he had a missionary aim, and that, moreover, 
that aim was accomplished. ‘“The Maniac,” he says, 
‘was written with the intention of exposing that great 
social evil, the private lunatic asylum; and, with all 
humility, let me say I think the song went far in achieving 
its object.’ Agaia: ‘For many years both Mackay and I 
worked in unison on the subject of emigration. ‘A Good 
Time Coming, Boys,’ ‘To the West,’ and others of our 
joint emigration songs had a beneficial effect on the public. 
They impressed on many a poor family the absurdity of 
clinging toa country if that country refused them and 
their children bread. | Hundreds—nay, thousands—fol- 
lowed the good advice, and set out to seek their fortunes 
in the New World.’ The claim may be admitted ; it was 
as Mr. Russell says. Those emigration songs of his did 
give expression to a strong popular feeling, and helped to 
animate and strengthen the colonising movement. In 
this respect they rank in practical effect with the ‘Form, 
form, Riflemen Form,’ of Tennyson, which, as set to stir- 
ring strains by Balfe, and sung in every English parlour, 
did much to inspire and hasten the agitation which produced 
our Volunteer Forces. 

Since then, it is to be feared, the popular song of the 
day has rarely been the outcome of disinterested patriotism. 
We believe that the great Macdermott was really very 
much in earnest when, in the dark days of threatened 
Russian aggression, he invited music-hall audiences to 
declare with him that ‘We don’t want to fight, but, by 
jingo, if we do,’ and so on. There was, too, more recently, 
an accent of sincerity in the ditty—-penned by a young 
dramatic writer, and declaimed by Mr. Hayden Coffin in a 
theatrical ‘ go-as-you-please ’—in which ‘Tommy Atkins’ 
was celebrated in more or less Tyrtwan phrase. These, 
however, are the exceptions. What has been the most 
widely whistled ditty of the past few months? ‘Her 
Golden Hair was Hanging down Her Back,’ in which fun 
is made of a country maiden’s contamination by town in- 
fluences, What before that? The inane ‘Daisy, Daisy 
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The popular song of to-day rarely makes its first appearance 
on the concert platform; it originates usually in theatres 
or the ‘halls.’ By ‘popular songs’ we mean the things 
which are whistled by the boys in the streets, shouted by 
the young men who ‘Won't go home till morning,’ and 
ground out finally upon the barrel-organs. Mr. Gros- 
smith’s ‘You should see Me dance the Polka’ percolated 
from the platform to the pavement; so, many years ago, 
did ‘I would I were a Bird,’ which was about the last of 
the pseudo-nigger-minstrel melodies. For the rest, the 
Muse of the Masses has dwelt of late within the 
portals of the ‘Drama’ and the ‘Variety Show.’ In the 
old days Mr. Toole would thrill the world with ‘ He always 
Came Home to Tea,’ just as Mr. Hayden Coffin fetched it 
with ‘Queen of My Heart To-night.’ But it was from the 
‘halls’ that we received (often vid America) such master- 
pieces as ‘Champagne Charley, ‘Tommy make room for 
your Uncle,’ and, in later times, ‘Dem Golden Slippers,’ 
‘Two Lovely Black Eyes,’ ‘ Hi-tiddley-hi-ti-hi,’ ‘Two 
Little Girls in Biue,’ ‘ Knocked em inthe Old Kent Road,’ 
‘’E dunno where ’e are,’ and so forth. 

Let it be said in justice to the popular song that it 
invariably embodies a catching tune. That is really what 
makes the fortune of the street lay. Nowadays, as ever, 
an air takes the national ear. Never mind how banal 
the words with which it is associated. However lumber- 
ing the lyrist, the composer conquers. No one can resist 
a haunting melody, commonplace though it be; it 
captures even the Wagnerites, if only by virtue of constant 
repetition. Much as one may detest the words of ‘ Her 
Golden Hair was Hanging down Her Back,’ one finds 
oneself humming the tune in an unguarded moment. Let 
it be conceded, too, that in most cases the popular song 
has some turn or suspicion of humour or feeling, and has 
at the least a quaintness or a comicality allied to its 
vulgarity. There is usually an idea of some sort-—occa- 
sionally there is pathos of some kind or degree—in the 
songs which Mr. Chevalier (who has also been indulging 
in autobiography) submits to the notice of the public. 
Still, taking them as they are in the bulk, the ditties 
which now commend themselves to the mass of English 
people are not on a very high plane of art or fun or senti- 
ment. Better ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ after all, than the 
latest brilliances of the variety theatres. 


EXPRESSION IN HAIR-DRESSING 
\ IDDLE age is not likely to be hailed with delight as 
A 


‘the welcome, the thrice prayed-for, the best be- 
loved’ age. When we allow that it gives a certain vista 
for comparison and are prepared to accept it gracefully the 
most has been done. Only the professed, and therefore 
insincere, cynic would welcome it because it brings him 
an appreciable step nearer the end. 

Those who, with eyes open, entered the world in the 
fifties, may note many changes, great and small. In _hair- 
dressing alone, look on this picture and on that—the 
smooth, sleek hair of a day that is dead, the untrammelled 
locks of the present, and all that has come and gone 
between. Till near the close of the sixties and for many 
years before, stern repression prevailed. Excessive neat- 
ness in the arrangement of the hair was counted to woman 
for righteousness, and was dominant. Drooping loops, and 
pensive bandeaux had followed the ‘ corkscrew’ curl which, 
in its turn, replaced the ‘admired disorder’ of the first 
decades of the century. How charming was that disorder 
is attested by miniatures and portraits of masters! A grim 
enough reaction from all these modes set in. Love-locks, 
raised cushions, ringlets, flat curls, braids, rolls, bandeaux 
had their day and ceased to be. The time came when 
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nature’s most beautiful gift was, like the flowers of the 
forest all ‘weed,’ or rather tidied awa’. Hair was no 
longer treated as legitimate decoration for faces, but dis 
posed of as a too obvious and annoying fact. As such, it 
was as much as possible tucked well away out of sight. 
The ‘opulent tress,’ the ‘stray lock,’ which, with ‘the 
tear of sensibility,’ operated on hearts in fiction and out 
of it, disappeared. Bare expanses of cheek bone, solemn 
heights of brow and temple rose to view, unrelieved by a 
‘clinging tendril.’ As scenery it might have been impres- 
sive even magnificent, but it was not warmly, ‘softly 
human.’ The national tendency to what is politely called 
an ‘intellectual brow’ was in many cases pursued to the 
verge of real or apparent baldness. It mattered not what 
the individual construction of face or forehead might be, 
nor if hair had been generously or niggardly supplied. It 
was all darkened with ‘bandoline’ or evil things of that 
nature, ruthlessly dragged back and firmly plastered to the 
head. It may be strange, but it is true, that to abolish 
and destroy the natural colour and ripple, even to lessen 
the quantity of the hair, were ideas that commended 
themselves in the early years of this reign. 

As for red hair it was under a cloud for years, and like 
a guilty thing strove to obscure its own radiance. Had it 
been possible, there were people who would fain have 
banned and banished it from their family circles. Yet 
then as now, there were reds and reds! To have come 
into the world red-headed was counted little short of a 
calamity. A maiden lady, whose niece was afHicted with 
hair of a lively hue, feared there was something ‘ indeli- 
cate,’ ‘unmaidenly,’ somehow ‘wrong,’ about it. Fiction 
was silent concerning it, or bestowed it on criminals and 
mean persons. A vague distrust of the colour for nearly 
Charlotte 
Bronté helped to win a not entirely hostile interest for the 


all purposes haunted the average mind. 


red-haired heroine. The whirligig of time has since laid 
many revenges at her feet; her apotheosis has been 
celebrated in picture, song and story. 

Whatever the colour of the hair, youth and something 
like perfection of feature were scarce sufficient to with- 
stand the ordeal of the swept and garnished forehead.  ‘l'o 
hide a peculiarly shapely or expressive one is of course as 
much a sin against artistic light as to leave the other, and 
commoner type entirely denuded. 

We do not say an absolute ‘fringe’ ever was, or is 
necessary. But how different in effect hair rigidly drawn 
from the face, as in some early photographs, or rolled into 
a soft halo-like haze about a face! The days we write of 
were however days of ‘no compromise,’ and experimental 
hairdressing was discouraged. How the ordinary person, 
of whom majorities are made, looked may be imagined if 
not remembered. And yet the Eternal Feminine pre- 
vailed, as to the end she must prevail, though faiths and 
fashions change in the art of hair-dressing] like everything 
else. 

The universality of a mode so frequently unbecoming 
may be in part accounted for by the air of deep respect- 
ability it conferred on the wearer. It must be remem- 
bered that Respectability was once the god of this nation, 
though it now decries it in drawing-rooms, in pulpits, and 
on platforms. In the fifties women of every age con- 
sented for its sake to be more or less ‘disimproved.’ By 
some strange instinct they generally do consent to be made 
hideous in masses. The motto of fashion’s slaves might 
run thus—all’s fair so long as all join; and Lord help, or 
Devil take the ugliest! 

There ‘lived and loved together’ in those early Vic- 
torian days, the ‘nice unassuming young man,’ and the 
‘quiet lady-like person.’ Contemporary fancy appears to 
have dreamed of no higher ideals for the youth of either 
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sex than these definitions imply. As we write them the 

past revives. ‘Waves of crinoline’ again billow gently 

beneath the formless ‘ polka jacket’ of the time; once 

more the crudely coloured neckties belonging to the 

‘gentlemanly youth ’ of the period stand out. Contrasted 

with the (reputed) woman of the present hour, the quiet 

ladylike person has a far-off faint attraction of her own. 

Qne would like to take her by the hand again with the 

‘gentle respectful pressure,’ in those days still in vogue ; 
to gaze a moment on her large and candid brow. But as 
that cannot be, with a sigh to her memory, count time’s 
gains rather than its losses. Surely it is something that 
unbeautiful foreheads may be shaded o’er without drawing 

down anathemas on their owners. It was not ever thus! 
Amidst the decisive battles of the world we are inclined 
to place the fringe versus no fringe conflict. It occurred 
towards the year 1870, and involved a real principle, 

though to the young it may, like the Oxford and other 
faraway ‘movements,’ seem but as the empty echo of a 
forgotten combat. The Looker-back, if not the Looker- 
on, knows that it was vital. So was an earlier struggle 
not for the freedom of the press, but the liberation of the 
human ear. However charming that feature might chance 
to be, it was in women for years shrouded in obscurity. 
‘Once begun is soon done!’ Alas, for the indiscretion of 
pioneers! Presently, not the ear only, but the whole 
unbroken line of head and forehead emerged into the 
light of common day. And then, as we have said, the 
less evident the hair became, the better was every one 
pleased. Sometimes it was so tightly dragged back from 
the face that the strain on the roots was_ painfully 
apparent. The eyebrows were in extreme cases drawn 
into a line of permanent surprise or distressed inquiry, 
adding nothing to the intellectual appearance of the 
victim. The relief and charm that uncut, loosened hair 
above the brow and temple may impart, was unknown. 
No one attempted to say that the severely governed head 
was becoming, but it looked ‘so tidy!’ It was thought, 
or at least said, that the hair ‘that lies on neck and brow’ 
must be necessarily uncombed and uncared for. Fathers, 
husbands, and brothers were despots in those days. Thei 

opinions were taken very seriously. Even an uncle was 
not a thing to be ordered about and nicknamed by children 
still in the school-room. A brother's advice was asked 
and occasionally taken. And to a man they all declared 
against the fringe, and kindred ‘abomination.’ Their 
womankind, whatever they might be like, were not to 
tamper with themselves! It was ‘bad form,’ or whatever 
was then the equivalent for the term, For a time that 
settled the matter. Even in women picturesqueness of 
appearance was deprecated. Yet the permission to seek 
quaint or graceful effects has not proved utterly disastrous, 
or even led us far astray. We have always with us the 
criticism of the man or, still more bracing, of the boy in 
the street, to nip the bud of a too exuberant fancy. Those 
who think we have not improved artistically speaking 
should compare curious instances of British portraiture in 
the year 1861 with others of 1891, before making indis- 
criminate lament over every fashion just because it is 


past. 
BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
vi (continued)—BY K, GENT 
: ISS LANCING was not at breakfast next morning, 


and her father excused her by saying that she had 
caught a bad cold, as he had foretold she would do. He 
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himself had to go away for the day on business of his own, 
and I found myself at half-past nine left with the whole 
day to do with as I liked. 

‘I had made up my mind already what I should do. 
Mr. Lancing had put one of his horses at my service, and 
I determined to ride over to the railway-station to see 
Clement Pryce. If my action should seem odd to any of 
you, I may tell you that I had a more definite object than 
mere curiosity. It does not matter now what the object 
was, for I never had the chance of carrying it out. 

‘The day struck me even at that hour and in the 
weather we had been having as extraordinarily hot. My 
woods were parched and dry and gave me little shelter: 
the roads were thick with choking dust. Even the wind 
(for one had sprung up and given us a hope of rain) 
seemed a mere fan to the glare of the sun’s rays. The 
fifteen miles appeared to me three times as long. I made 
up my mind once to turn back ; but something seemed to 
draw me on. Perhaps you will say it was fate. 

‘To my surprise, when at last I was within a mile of the 
station and was feeling devoutly thankful for the fact, the 
figure of a man on horseback sprang suddenly within sight, 
tearing towards me and waving his arm wildly for me to 
come to him, Forgetting the heat, I set off at a gallop 
and in two minutes we were face to face. 

‘It was Clement Pryce, his eyes wild and strained, his 
face white as death. 

‘“Mr Frére! Thank God I have met you!” he cried 
breathlessly ; “ there isn’t a second to lose. I have just 
had a telegram that the fires are out in Pelhasset. Nothing 
ean stop them. ‘They must spread to us. There is no 
hope. For God’s sake ride back to Fréreville and give 
the warning. I am bound to the station. I must go back. 
But you—you——.” 

‘Yes, yes!” I cried, my heart leaping in my throat, 
“Tell me what to do.” 

‘“ Ride back—there is time—just time. Give the alarm 
to every one you meet. Then come back. The train 
will stop at three o'clock. You can save some of them at 
least.” 

‘« T will—I will if I die for it,” I cried out. We were 
galloping side by side now for I knew that I had not a 
second to spare. He turned his horse to ride back to the 
station —and as he swerved round our eyes met. Perspira- 
tion was in drops on his lip and brow, his look was 
desperately anxious—but of personal fear I saw not a 
trace. 

‘«“The Lancings—” he stammered in a_ breathless 
whisper—“ promise ——”’ 

‘“] promise.” Then without another word we parted, 
and rushed from one another as though we had been cleft 
asunder by a flash from heaven. 

“I forgot the heat of the day in the mad impatience 
which now seized me. I was hardly conscious even that I 
moved or breathed, and all sense of time and place was 
gone. All I cared for or knew was that I must by some 
means reach Fréreville and be back before 

‘A wood-cutter stopped in his work to look at me with 
open eyes and mouth—lI shouted to him I know not what 
saw him grow white, drop his axe and rush madly through 
the woods. A man on foot drew back to get out of my 
way —I called to him and heard a sharp ery of terror in 
reply. As my good horse galloped wildly into the out- 
skirts of Fréreville, I cried aloud to the idlers standing 
in the sun, and the answering cry of “ Fire ! Fire!” spread 
like fire itself around me. The whole air re-echoed with 
it, and before I reached the gate of the Lancings’ house, 
Marcia rushed out white and terrified with the word on 
her lips, and a despairing cry for help. 

‘In a second I leapt from my horse and was at her side. 
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“‘T am here—here to help you,” I gasped. “ Where is your 


father?” 

‘« He went to Planktown this morning.” 

‘“ Then he will have heard the news before us. Show 
me where your horse is. We must be off at once. It’s our 
only chance. And we cannot spare a second.” 

‘She ran with me to the stables, showed me her horse, 
fetched her own saddle, and tried to help me with the 
straps ; but she was trembling so that she could hardly 
stand, and had to give up the attempt. 

‘« Be brave,” I said; “if we can get to the station in 
time we shall be able to get off by the train. We shall be 
safe if we can only be quick enough.” 

‘«The station?” she repeated and then was silent, 
struggling as I saw to get the mastery of herself. Fear is 
not the strongest emotion in such natures as hers and in a 
few seconds she was calm enough and only eager and 
impatient to be off. 

‘As I sprang once more to my saddle there arose from 
the horizon a sudden strange glow flanked by masses of 
inky black clouds, which now blotted out the light and 
now parted to show it brighter than before. There was a 
throb and a quiver in all the air, the light of the sun grew 
ghastly though it was noontide, and the wild shouting of 
the hurrying crowd around us rose to sudden terrified cry, 

‘Through the wood once more and along the dusty road 
I galloped by the side of the girl who neither spoke nor 
turned her head but kept her eyes fixed and strained on 
the furthest point in front of us while she urged her horse 
on with breathless, feverish impatience. We out-distanced 
every one and she passed me as though she flew. On— 
on we dashed until at last—at last we were close upon the 
station. Marcia’s horse made a wild plunge forward, she 
pulled it almost savagely on to its haunches, gave a quick 
ery, and half fell, half leapt into the arms of some one 
who had rushed from the station to receive her. 

‘ Around us the air was thick and thickening ; the glare 
on the horizon rose and fell in fitful bursts, and even as I 
ooked round a streak of flame like lightning shot high into 
the air and fell again—then all was blotted out by a burst 
of smoke which flung itself in roll after roll over sky and 
earth. 

‘At the same moment the train rushed round the 
corner and in the next the breathless, terrified crowd 
hurled themselves on to the little wayside platform. The 
hideous fight for life which followed is something which | 
can never bear to think of since. The smell of smoke in 
the air and the dull hoarse roar seemed to madden the 
poor creatures. They struck out wildly, flinging and 
trampling the weaker under their feet in the struggle for 
places. I was swept from where I stood and hurled and 
jostled back from the train—but, indeed, I had no heart 
to join in the ghastly scuflle. I felt sure Miss Lancing 
was in good hands—and for myself I gave up all hope of 
escape. I sawa strong man near me drag a young girl 
from her place and fling her aside so that she must have 
fallen and been trampled to death if I had not chanced 
to be able to hold her up. A child fell between the plat- 
form and the train and while I tried to get to him I was 
thrust back again and should have fallen too if I had not 
reached out my hand and clutched wildly at some one’s 
shoulder. 

‘« Mr, Frere!” cried Clement Pryce turning, “I have 
beer looking for you everywhere. Come—come at once 
for heaven’s sake.” 

‘I can never remember how it happened that I found 
myself pushed or thrown into an uncovered luggage truck 
at the end of the train, while Clement Pryce stood on the 
platform beside me struggling to keep a place for some one 
else. 
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‘« Here, Marcia—get in, get in!” he cried in an agony 
of entreaty: “the train will start in one second. Be 
brave—be brave, darling.”’ 

‘The girl was clinging to him as if she would never 
loose her hold. 

‘“ No-—no—not unless you come with me,” she cried. 
“Oh, Clement, come with me—come with me.” 

‘«*T can’t leave my work,” he said in a stifled tones 
“ But you must go. Go now darling. Let me lift you in.” 

‘“ No—no-—not alone. I can’t leave you!” she sobbed 
clinging closer to him. “ Oh, come with me—don’t send 
me from you.” 

‘“ Must you stay?’ I asked. 

‘“ Yes—yes. I must. I must telegraph on the news 
as long —as—as I can. It’s the only chance of escape for 
the places down the line.” A sharp whistle from the 
engine broke his voice. “ Ah-—take her—save her "he 
cried, and forcing poor Marcia’s clinging hands from his 
neck he lifted her towards me. She had fainted—merci- 
fully for both and somehow we dragged her into the 
truck and found room for her. I looked at the boy with- 
out speaking—for I could not speak even to say goodbye, 
and he looked back at me with his pale face and brave, 
steady eyes. Then the train began to move slowly out of 
the station. 

‘An agonised cry from the wretched creatures who had 
not been able to get places and who saw their only hope 
of life snatched away burst forth and followed us far along 
the line—nor have I the heart to relate here their piteous 
attempts to pursue us. Even my companions in the truck 

strong men who a moment before had been fighting 
their way to the front like savages—winced at the sight 
and cowered in silence to the bottom of the truck as though 
they dreaded to meet one another’s eyes. 

‘By this time the flames were flaring high over the 
horizon—now leaping and roaring and writhing like a mad 
beast in its fury, now half smothered in ink-black billows 
of smoke. 

‘I sat gazing at it unable to tear away my eyes. I 
know now why fire has been worshipped as a god, and 
why it has been treated as a living power, why the horror 
of hell is a burning lake. As I watched it, it seemed to 
me a living infuriate power which had broken loose, and 
now mad or drunk with human sacrifice was rushing 
through the world to devour and consume every sign of 
life. ; 

‘One of the men near me said, “ That’s Fréreville !”’ as 
a sudden sheet of flame leapt roaring to the clouds. 
Another cried out “Good God, it'll be upon us in a 
minute!’ and we pressed forward to see, but the smoke 
was beginning to blot out everything, and the lurid 
glare behind it showed us only dim and shapeless masses. 
We passed a lake where a crowd of men and women 
grovelled wildly in hope of safety, and then came toa long 
stretch of land carefully ploughed, and laid bare of any- 
thing that could possibly catch fire. I pointed it out to 
my companions, and we watched with beating hearts 
Surely it must prove a barrier to the flames. 

‘Our engine rushed on—nearer and nearer sped the 
enemy—-then with a roar as if maddened at the barrier 
it sprang with one bound across the barren space —and fell 
raging upon the dry brushwood beyond. 

‘All earth and sky seemed one burning yellow glare for 
a moment, Half-smothered, half-stifled, | flung out my 
arm to drag the unconscious girl beside me to the other 
end of the truck—when suddenly above the fire-roar came 
a sound that made me leap to my feet. Again, and 
again, it broke above our heads —louder and louder—and 
then died away to a sullen rumble. <A streak of fierce 
white light darted not from earth to heaven this time, but 
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trom heaven to earth—then a great cry burst from our 
parching throats. The drought was over, and the rain 
was driving down in sheets upon us. 

‘We were saved. 

* ¥ + * % 

‘Next morning I went back by train along the line as 
far as I could, and then rode over the black, still smoking 
country towards the spot which had once been Freére- 
ville. 

‘I could only guess at the site of the station; there 
was no sign of it left. 

‘I went back with an aching heart to the farm where 
Marcia and I had been taken in for the night, and where 
her father had afterwards joined us, 

‘She was sitting in the window watching for my return, 
and as | walked up the garden path, | wondered how | 
should ever find words to tell her. 

‘But when we met face to face, | saw that there was 
no need for me to speak,’ 


THE THEATRES 


ike season at the St. James’s Theatre opened last 
_ Saturday evening with two new plays. A woman 
hater is never a_ particularly interesting person on or 
off the stage, but Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s specimen of the 
tribe in his one-act play, The Misogynist, is an exception to 
the rule, simply because long before the curtain is down, we 
are convinced that the old fellow has been the viciim of 
some misunderstanding which accounts for his persistent 
hatred of Womankind. When the curtain falls he is con- 
verted to more rational views of life by his nephew's 
young wife, who turns out to be the daughter of the gir! 
who jilted him in early life to save her father from a 
felon’s cell. There is no special reason that we can dis- 
cover why Mr. George Alexander, who is barely in the 
prime of life, should play old men’s parts when there are 
miny actors capable of filling such a part with less obvious 
trouble. Mr. Alexander plays the character well, yet 
it cannot but appear a four de force. Miss Ella Jeffreys 
acts pleasantly the part of the heroine and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth is a capital lover. 

The Divided Way, whilst unquestionably emphasising Mr. 
H. V. Esmond’s talent for playwriting, is an eccentric 
and very disagreeable drama, Its merits are the unconven- 
tionality with which a morbid but threadbare plot is treated, 
and the general excellence of the dialogue. The ex- 
hibition, however, of a young married woman pursuing 
with her all too ardent attentions a man who, although he 
loves her to distraction, feels himself in honour bound to 
resist her advances persistently, is not engaging. The 
woman degrades herself and the man soon begins to look 
silly. When the lady says, ‘I love you and I will, 
whether you like it or not, follow you wherever you go,’ 
and the gentleman answers quietly, ‘No, I forbid you; 
you shall go back to your husband at once ’—the situation 
becomes as futile as it is old. Lois has loved Gaunt from 
childhood and when he goes to Central Africa, he carries 
with him the assurance of her love as a sort of talisman. 
On a report, however, reaching England that he has been 
killed Lois gives her hand to a wealthy but rather 
uninteresting gentleman. As happens in one of Calderon’s 
dramas, and in other dramas, on the resuscitation of the 
lover the lady’s passion for him is re-kindled. Gaunt 
runs off to a lonely house he possesses, determined 
not to pass another night in danger. ‘To this house the 
lady, nothing daunted, follows him. As the only way out 
of the dilemma Gaunt suggests that they shall both 
take poison but Lois, being afraid of death, absolutely 
refuses to drain the fatal draught. When, however, a 
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little later her husband arrives to take her home and she 
hears Gaunt tell him the truth, rather than accept the 
humiliation of being forgiven by the worthy man she does 
take poison and so dies. 

Mr. George Alexander has not the ‘sacred fire’ neces- 
sary to give conviction to such a character as Gaunt. He 
is very gentlemanlike, very English, and one feels very 
sorry for him, but at the same time one fails ‘to perceive 
the least reason why Lois should be so madly in love 
with him. Miss Evelyn Millard looks the type of woman 
Lois is supposed to be to perfection, but she has fallen 
into the fatal habit of imitating in her pantomime the 
tricks and the manners of Mrs. Patrick Campbell.  For- 
tunately she has not tampered with her voice, which is of 
admirable quality, and so far quite free from affectations 
of intonation. In the last Act, to her credit, Miss Millard 
saves a very critical situation by her intensity and tragic 
dignity. 

That so successful a play as 7ri/by should be burlesqued 
within a few weeks of its production is not surprising. We 
have now no less than four comical 7'ri/bys, of which by far 
the most diverting is to be found nightly at the Opera 
Comique. Although hampered by the obligation to intro- 
duce into their work much irrelevant ballet and music- 
hall business in accordance with popular demand, Messrs, 
C. Brookfield and W. Yardley have contrived to abstract a 
remarkable amount of quizzical fun out of the Haymarket 
play at the expense of Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Miss 
Dorothy Baird, who are both taken off to admiration by 
Mr. Robb Harwood and Miss Kate Cutler. The reappear- 
ance of Miss Nelly Farren, not as an actress, indeed, but 
as a manageress, was the signal for a very hearty and 
spontaneous demonstration of affectionate regard for the 
popular lady, on the part of ‘her boys,’ who are likely to 
become loyal patrons of her latest enterprise at the 
Comique. If anybody can retrieve the fortunes of this 
pretty theatre, surely it should be Miss Farren. 

The Lyceum Theatre was the scene of a notable and 
impressive celebration on Friday in last week when the 
members of the dramatic profession assembled to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Keeley upon the occasion of her ninetieth 
birthday. The house was full to overflowing, and the 
stage crowded with actors and actresses of the present 
and a former generation, But the success of the recep- 
tion, and it was a triumphant success, was due in no small 
degree to the admirable tact of Mrs. John Wood who has 
never, perhaps, played a better part than in her delivery 
of the address of welcome. If she was in doubt as to 
why she had been chosen to deliver it, may not the reason 
well be that, apart from all other considerations, Mrs. John 
Wood could be trusted to strike the right note? The 
elements of pathos and sentiment were there in abun- 
dance. It would have been fatally easy to enlarge upon 
the serious and sentimental side and so to tear the true 
pathos to tatters. Mrs. John Wood carefully avoided 
this danger, and when she thanked goodness that that 
was not her line, nor Mrs. Keeley’s, it was clear at once 
that the situation was safe. Mrs. Keeley, for her part, 
adopted the same tone of kindly banter. Her selfs 
possession was as marvellous as her elocution. She 
scored her points, a goodly sequence too, with a voice that 
penetrated clearly to the back of the house and an appro- 
priateness of gesture that showed she had forgotten no 
touch of herart. It seemed hardly possible that such erect- 
ness of carriage, so wonderful a purity and carrying power 
of voice could belong to an actress who had made her dédjit 
before a London audience on that very stage ‘ seventy years 
ago, and who was indeed, by virtue of her very age, ‘a 
link between the present and the past.’ It has been said, 
and repeated until it has become a commonplace that the 
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actor suffers by comparison with those who practise other 
arts in that, while those other artists leave some tangible 
record of their work behind them, his reputation endures 
only so long as he keeps the boards, or at best but lingers 
on in the recollection of some belated admirer of the old 
order of things. This may be or may not be true enough, 
but how reconcile the belief in it with the enthusiasm of 
the Lyceum audience? Most of them had never seen 
Mrs. Keeley act at all, few indeed can have seen her in 
her prime; and yet it is evident that the memory of her 
‘thousand victories’ is still fresh, and her name very far 
from being quite razed as yet from the book of honour. 

That popular drama Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! at Drury Lane, 
underwent a change of cast during the past week, owing 
to the temporary absence of Miss Calhoun. On Monday 
Miss Calhoun’s place was taken by Miss Lilian Mowbray, a 
very capable young actress indeed, who adds to an 
exceptionally good stage presence remarkable histrionic 
gifts, not the least of which is a sympathetic voice, 
thoroughly well modulated and sufficiently strong and 
under control, notwithstanding her evident nervousness, 
to be heard all over the house. Her career will be 
watched with interest for it is not everybody who can, with 
so little experience of the stage, take a leading part of 
such importance at so short a notice. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


AM glad that Lord De Tabley lived long enough to 
have his merits as a poet generally recognised. His 
first book, Rehearsals, appeared just a quarter of a century 
ago, when he was a commoner and known as the Hon. J. 
Leicester Warren; then came his two dramatic poems, 
Philoctetes and Orestes (1870), and, after these, Searching 
the Net (1873). There can be no doubt that he bad been 
largely influenced by the poetry of Mr. Swinburne; but 
he had, nevertheless, a note and a method of his own. 

The Daily News one day last week described The 
Story of Rosina and other Poems, just issued with illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson, as ‘ Mr. Austin Dobson’s new 
volume,’ and proceeded to criticise the several pieces in 
the book as if they were now published for the first time ! 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing new in the volume 
except the poetical dedication. 

In a matter of new magazines, Pearson’s, the first number 
of which is promised for December 12, will most certainly be 
the largest published at the price of sixpence. In bulk it 
should easily surpass all sixpenny competitors. Moreover, the 
type and paper to be used aie exceptionally good, and the 
table of contents of No. 1 promises real excellence in the 
literary and pictorial departments. 
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